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Foreword 


Some YEARS HENCE an historian among us is 
likely to turn to this volume of community organization papers, 
hoping to find it a useful instrument in diagnosing an era past. 
Such a penchant is possible for one very good reason at least: in the 
long history of the annual forum of ‘the National Conference on 
Social Welfare this is only the second time in which community 
organization has earned a separate publication. Last year’s volume, 
Planning Social Services for Urban Needs, constituted the one pre- 
cursor, 

Much as history ought not to be tampered with, it may be antici- 
pated that the fancied historian will want a modicum of assistance 
in his task of diagnosis. He will undoubtedly find among the 
archives both the criteria for selection of papers, ranging from 
relevance to readability, and the omitted papers; he may, however, 
not know who made the selections (Frank E. Keller, Thomas D. 
Sherrard, and I, with the able staff assistance of Ruth Williams) 
and with what notions we worked. 

A uniform geographical theme was not sought, as was the case 
last year; instead, a variety of subjects that would suggest the long 
reach of community organization. Thus, the chosen papers covered 
community development work in underdeveloped countries 
(Schottland), our own rural programs (Reed), and the urban area 
where so much of formal community organization effort is directed 
(Meld). 

Nor was there a confining to any small group of issues. Thus, 
there are papers on actions needed to strengthen and integrate the 
joint responsibilities for service of voluntary and governmental 
agencies (Greving) and the vastness of the public administrator’s 
task in community organization (Dumpson). The operation of 
united funds (Dillencourt) and identification of priorities (Bran- 
denburg) have particular prominence currently in the financing of 
voluntary services. The discussion of the leadership aspect of lay 
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responsibility (Murphy) bears on a sine qua non in community 
organization. 

A few specific types of program, both very current and engaging 
more than local interest, are included: one on racial integration 
(Franck); another involving youth (Austin); and a third on mental 
deficiency (Boggs). 

A subject achieving great popularity, all too often at the hands 
of the naive, and at the same time being attacked for being in- 
sufficiently “scientific” occasions two articles. One examines some 
of the issues in research (Gordon) and the other is on motivation 
research (Levy). 

The variety of subject matter could have been far greater. A 
major omission is a progress report of the~Curriculum Study of 
the Council on Social Work Education, despite the fact that the 
proposed changes in education have major implications for all of 
social work. In good community organization fashion, it was be- 
lieved that the Council would be the more appropriate publisher. 
This type of thinking characterizes the handling of some other 
papers. There are, unfortunately, additional lacks because there 
were no papers on some subjects, and in some instances papers 
were inadequate in content. To be noted particularly is the ab- 
sence of material on one of the long-time and especially critical 
problems—that having to do with the segmentation and coordina- 
tion of service. One illustration is the struggle to develop neighbor- 
hood organization in a way that will permit it to be joined to over- 
all community planning. Another involves the adjustments neces- 
sary as new services are developed by, as well as for, particular 
segments of the population other than on a geographical basis. 

Finally, perhaps a few words of caution are appropriate. These 
papers need to be read with discernment. At the Annual Forum 
provision is made for the expression of differences in knowledge, 
experience, and opinion, but this debate occurring in ancillary 
presentations and in discussion is not reproduced here. 

To reflect on the contents of this book has been a privilege. 

BARBARA C. WALLACE 
Chicago, Ill. 
August 1, 1958 
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Community Development— 


a Challenge to Social Workers 


by CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


I, AN ERA of tremendous change and expan- 
sion, our foreign and domestic policy have steadily drawn closer 
together. Social work is closely identified with many of the goals 
of our present foreign policy as expressed in our support of the 
United Nations, the international specialized organizations, and 
the regional and bilateral technical assistance programs. A fuller 
life for all in a climate of greater freedom, better standards of 
living, security against the major hazards of life—all of these 
concepts, fundamental and basic in American social welfare 
philosophy, are now accepted major goals in international char- 
ters, conventions, and foreign policy statements. This identity of 
social welfare with these broad social objectives has created new 
horizons both for social work and for the international relations 
of our Government. 

The fact is that social welfare developments, using the term 
in the broadest sense, are extremely important in our inter- 
national relations. When we realize that in some countries ex- 
penditures for social security and social welfare exceed all other 
governmental expenditures combined, we can recognize the im- 
portance of these programs. When we consider, furthermore, that 
in some countries the payroll tax for social security alone is from 
25 percent to 45 percent, it is obvious that one cannot deal with 
the economic problems of a country without recognizing the 
tremendous impact of the social insurance and social welfare 
programs. 


th’ 


The social worker viewing the international scene sees ferment (7% 
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and real challenge in some recent events. Take, for example, the 
Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. This group, meeting every two years and con- 
sidering the social problems facing the world, has opened new 
vistas for international cooperation. Its series of reports on world 
social conditions and programs of social development represent a 
tremendous advance. 

Some countries for the first time are assembling basic social data 
on vital statistics, incidence of disease, literacy, and levels of living. 
And all countries, through the UN, can have, for the first time, 
an “international look” at the living conditions of the peoples of 
the world. For the first time we can focus on bringing social de- 
velopments parallel with economic deVelopments; for the first 
time we are attempting uniform terminology, definition of terms; 
for the first time an attempt is being made to evaluate common 
denominators of social welfare programs. And it is of some sig- 
nificance that an expert group of the Social Commission, with 
representatives of both East and West, were able to find some 
common ground in discussing administration of programs affect- 
ing the economic security of families in all countries. The UN 
Bureau of Social Affairs has served as a focal point for the col- 
lection and analysis of this social data as well as cooperating with 
the Technical Assistance Administration in administering the 
UN Advisory Social Welfare Services, the operating or action arm 
of the Social Commission’s program. 

Consider also the social security activities of the International 
Labour Organization and the development of a strong international 
organization in the International Social Security Association. Both 
these organizations are concerned with technical advice and as- 
sistance to governments and social insurance agencies. Many social 
workers have not considered the social work implications in the 
tremendous growth of the social insurances. But consider such a 
seemingly simple problem as to whom the check should be made 
out: Do you give the money to a senile old man? Who should be 
paid benefits on behalf of a neglected or abandoned child? These 


1 United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Report on a Co- 
ordinated Policy regarding Family Levels of Living (New York, 1957). 
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questions have social work implications in the expanding social 
insurance programs being organized in every industrializing na- 
tion of the world. 

In terms of international implications, consider the programs 
of a country that makes social security payments to residents of 
other countries. Already, European countries have worked out an 
exchange of credits among their social insurance systems. Although 
the United States has not done so, it is interesting to note that we 
are now paying insurance benefits to about sixty-seven thousand 
persons living in over ninety countries. These benefits are being 
paid to retired workers or self-employed persons who lived and 
worked in the United States and to their dependents or survivors. 

Consider also the new developments in the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). The Executive Board at its March, 
1958, meeting at UN headquarters determined to emphasize more 
than it has before the social welfare programs affecting children. 
With UNICEF having reached more than a hundred countries of 
the world through the different types of aid programs, this could 
well be a dramatic development. 

The Organization of American States and some of the inter- 
American specialized agencies have challenging programs in the 
social field. Seminars on the contribution of social programs to 
economic development are marking new paths for the American 
republics. The Inter-American Children’s Institute, which is pre- 
paring for the Pan American Child Congress to be held in 
Colombia in 1959, is an agency with a broad and interdisciplinary 
program in family and child welfare. It has recently sponsored a 
series of symposia on nutrition which, for the first time, brought 
together not only representatives of many different professions— 
medicine, social work, anthropology, agriculture, public health 
nursing, education, and others—but also representatives of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, and 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute in a coordinated attack on 
one of the southern continent’s most grievous problems. 

Social work conferences are also significant in the international 
field. The International Conference of Social Work has become 
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an important and vigorous organization. Here at home, the 
United States Committee for the International Conference has 
become an effective focus for our interest in the Conference. The 
size of the United States Delegation to Munich in 1956 is testi- 
mony to the committee’s activity. The Pan American Congress of 
Social Work has recently been reorganized and bids fair to make 
a real contribution to social work in the Americas. 

The International Cooperation Administration program of the 
United States has sent social workers to some countries and has 
recently drawn up for its overseas missions guide lines which set 
forth some of the basic contributions social workers can make in 
the whole area of technical assistance. We hope this may result in 
many more opportunities for cooperative work with other coun- 
tries in advancing social services. The growth of schools of social 
work all over the world has been remarkable, with 432 schools 
now established. An International Association of Schools of Social 
Work has been organized with thirty-four countries represented. 

The foregoing, indicative but incomplete, merely underlines the 
importance of international developments in the social work area. 

With all these activities it is sometimes disappointing to see the 
lack of participation by social workers in a movement that today 
is growing faster than almost any other single social movement, 
which has captured the imagination of countries throughout the 
world, and which holds promise of raising the standard of living 
and of bringing new hope and life to millions of persons. I refer 
to “community development.” 

Community development usually begins with a different em- 
phasis in different countries. In Peru, for instance, where the 
expansion of public health services has been under way for some 
years, placing medical social work :rs in local health centers has 
been the means of awakening interest in broader community 
programs; in Cambodia, community development centers around 
the schools; countries like India and Pakistan, which have national 
programs of community development, have emphasized food pro- 
duction and improved methods of agriculture, although the vil- 
lage-level workers stimulate local interest in other activities as 
well; in some countries—Colombia is an example—the need for 
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housing has provided the stimulus for community development; 
and in countries like Ghana, the need to prepare people for self- 
government has been responsible for emphasis on the political 
aspects of development in local communities. 

Panama deserves special mention as a country in which the 
traditional skills of the social worker emphasize the more tra- 
ditional forms of social welfare services, gradually leading to the 
growth of interest in broad community programs and to an in- 
creasing degree of collaboration among agencies of government 
responsible for programs in health, education, housing, and agri- 
culture. In countries moving toward greater industrialization, we 
find social workers active in aspects of community development 
related to the provision of greater economic opportunity, the 
settlement of immigrants, resettlement of rural migrants, estab- 
lishment of industrial welfare programs, and other activities con- 
tributing to improved standards of living. 

These community development programs in the Middle, Near, 
and Far East, in Africa, in Latin America, as well as in other areas 
of the world, have certain things in common: 

1. They emphasize the importance of the individual at the local 
level in being part of a team in the community which pulls itself 
up by the bootstraps to produce a better life in his village or com- 
munity. 

2. They establish, for the first time in many countries, a new 
and direct relationship between the village or local community 
and the national government, both interested in the common 
aims of a better life for the peoplé of the individual community. 

3. Economic and social development is regarded as a unified 
process calling for the full contribution of all citizens in achieving 
national progress. 2» 

4. More and more they emphasize the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the solution of a community’s problems with econ- 
omist, agriculturist, doctor, social worker, engineer, teacher, and 
members of many other professions and skills working together 
in the pursuit of common aims. 

This revitalized approach through community development has 
attracted tremendous interest in the professional disciplines. As 
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an illustration, one rural sociologist—Irwin T. Sanders—analyzing 
the components of community development, writes of its “spec- 
tacular lineage”: 


It is the product of two parental forces and carries the name of each. 
The paternal side is economic development, from which it takes its sur- 
name; the maternal side is community organization, from which it takes 
its first name. The first of these—economic development—is itself de- 
rived from worthy stock, including those forebears involved chiefly in 
raising the level of living through increased producer efficiency (e.g., ag- 
ricultural extension), in spreading the forms of economic organization 
that supposedly multiply and distribute more broadly material re- 
sources (economic planning), and in regenerating rural life by various 
types of economic transfusions which supposedly usher in desired so- 
cial changes (rural reconstruction) . . . ' 

On its maternal side community development also has a proud 
escutcheon. Its immediate predecessor—community organization—has 
as forebears at least two such well-known names as social welfare and 
adult education.” 


The United Nations and the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have identified the basic concepts and principles 
underlying community development. These ideas, while not new 
to social workers, have certainly taken on a dynamic quality in 
many new countries with new programs and have aroused en- 
thusiasm and stimulated fresh and sustained activity and con- 
fidence in achieving a better way of life. 

My discussion is based on two premises and firm convictions: 
(1) social workers must take a more active role in community 
development; and (2) the American social worker has a great con- 
tribution to make in this field, both in the United States and in 
other countries. 

What are the elements in American social work which can make 
significant contributions to the process of community develop- 
ment? 

First is the American social worker’s concern for people. It is 
true that all professions have a concern for people, but the con- 
cern of the social worker is based on an understanding of the 


*Irwin T. Sanders, “Theories of Community Development,” Rural Sociology, 
XXIII (1958), 2. 
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dynamics of human behavior. He identifies causes. The social 
worker brings special skill in motivating people to use their ca- 
pacities in working toward goals they themselves have identified. 
His knowledge of, and skill in, the community organization process 
has been learned as an integral part of his skill in working with 
individuals and groups. He has developed a technique of trans- 
lating multitudinous human needs and problems affecting the in- 
dividual into practical solutions by means of specific skills en- 
abling the individual to utilize both his own and community 
resources to the maximum advantage. ~ 

One of the important factors in the development of new com- 
munities wherever they may be is the problem of recognizing first 
what resources actually do exist and what new resources need to be 
discovered and then, in that process, to assess the potential of what 
the people in the community working together can accomplish 
and are capable of doing independently. 

Second, American social workers are experienced in the type of 
community organization process adapted to mobilizing commu- 
nity resources toward the achievement of social objectives. Too 
frequently we forget that we have had and are now experiencing 
tremendous community development programs in the United 
States. In the past few years hundreds of cities and suburban areas 
have been born. In our deserts new cities have blossomed, either 
because of defense activities or new industries, and on the pe- 
riphery of every major city housing developments have replaced 
the farms and villages. Services have had to be established. Com- 
munity councils and councils of social agencies have been called 
into existence where there was only farm land before. The de- 
velopment of these community services has required skill in 
social planning. 

Consider the typical community organization problems of 
Inyokern in California, where a defense agency placed several 
thousand civilians in the middle of the desert in connection with 
one of its big installations. The development of a family welfare 
agency in this setting signified more than just the application 
of casework technique. It involved an approach to the entire 
problem of community development. 
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An example of an area now undergoing rapid urbanization is 
the county of San Bernardino, California. The county covers some 
22,000 square miles. Thirty years ago, its economy was based 
almost entirely on agriculture and mining. During the last ten 
years there has been rapid increase of population and of in- 
dustrialization. Communities which twenty years ago numbered 
five or ten thousand people now have forty to fifty thousand. It 
is in these new communities that a more coordinated approach 
to community-wide social planning has been evident. A council 
of community services, organized on a county basis and offering 
services to local communities, has become the focal point for a 
broad-gauge educational, informational, and community develop- 
ment program. Adopting an interprofessional and interdiscipli- 
nary approach to problems, it cooperates closely with chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, newspapers and other mass com- 
munications media, adult and community education divisions of 
the three colleges and universities in the area, influential citizens, 
and local social agencies. Its community development workers, 
social work generalists, serve as expediters and coordinators of a 
community’s total efforts to meet its own needs effectively. This 
social service extension program thus provides a field staff for a 
county-wide program. 

In many other areas of the United States there are well-organ- 
ized welfare councils or councils of social agencies, and we have 
effective techniques for bringing representatives of these groups 
together in social planning. This is a core element in community 
development. Social planning through these councils enlists the 
active participation both of lay and of professional groups through 
a structure related to total community needs and interests. Chi- 
cago has an outstanding example of a council in a metropolitan 
area. A review of its program demonstrates the utilization of skills 
in broad planning with active community participation. 

Our social workers bring knowledge of community development 
to new areas as well as to established metropolitan communities. 
The community organization worker has studied the growth of 
social agencies in the newly formed communities of our country 
and has some knowledge of which social institutions are likely to 
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be developed first; which social agencies will be self-supporting 
and which have greater likelihood of being maintained during 
the early economic struggles of a community; which organizations 
can be operated primarily by volunteers and which need staff 
with strong professional training. 

The Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare Commu- 
nity Services Section provides still another type of approach to 
community development—a professional service on a state-wide 
basis, with special attention to helping local communities. Citi- 
zens and agency executives assess their own programs and needs 
and plan their own improvements on the basis of facts they have 
assembled and evaluated. 

Welfare departments and agencies are becoming more active in 
the rural development program. Some rural areas are awakening 
to the imperative need for redevelopment, particularly those 
which have long suffered from the neglect and even the destruc- 
tion of their resources. A county in one of our older rural districts 
awakened to its plight of declining soil fertility, poor land use, 
and exploited timber lands; an unsatisfactory standard of living; 
and a resulting steady decrease in population through out-migra- 
tion. Malnutrition of school children, substandard health and 
sanitation facilities, and long waiting lists for public assistance 
were but a few of the county’s problems. 


@ 


( 


The organization of a rural development committee by local / 


citizens was the first step in a redevelopment program now under 
way in the county with the active cooperation of agriculture, 
education, public health, and social work. 

From social work, the specific contributions were assisting in 
the appraisal of resources, particularly human resources, includ- 
ing the social attitudes of the people concerned; motivating the 
people—converting their sense of need into a real desire for self- 
improvement; discovering and furthering indigenous and natural 
leadership among the residents; bringing those persons concerned 
with redevelopment of the county together into group participa- 
tion and helping these groups appreciate their common goals 
which transcend artificial, long-standing differences; appraising 
economic resources in order to determine those which can be 
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developed within the scope of self-help efforts and those which 
can only be developed with outside aid, such as that from industry 
and government; and interpreting to, and creating an interest on 
the part of, those national organizations which have experienced, 
skilled social work technicians who may help the community 
through consulting with indigenous leadership, pointing out 
methods of organizing special services, or demonstrating ways of 
meeting special needs by means of direct services. 

I mention this type of experience because community deteri- 
oration has been one of the most serious problems faced by 
community development specialists. Regions that were formerly 
centers of world trade, active in arts and culture, have become 
the blighted areas of the Middle East and South Asia. Despond- 
ency in both urban and rural communities and acceptance of life 
as it is are the results of major shifts in economic development and 
of political change. The accompanying process has been social 
deterioration rather than social advance. The community organ- 
izer faces the problem of how to break the deadlock of social and 
economic stagnation and how to change attitudes toward the 
accepted way of life. How can the new elements of hope and 
confidence be kindled to contribute in a meaningful way to a 
more progressive community life? 

Third, United States social workers can make a real contribu- 
tion in connection with housing. During recent years there has 
been a rebirth of social work interest in housing accompanied 
by more extensive and broader social planning. Baltimore has 
recently attacked the renewal problem with greater vigor and 
determination. A study board, appointed by the mayor and com- 
posed of nationally recognized leaders in city planning, housing, 
public administration, urban sociology, and related fields, sub- 
mitted recommendations in September, 1956, which are presently 
being put into effect. Of particular significance to the profession 
of social work was the recognition, in this report, of the impor- 
tance of community organization for citizen participation as an 
essential program element in a comprehensive approach to urban 
renewal. 

Baltimore’s new Community Organization Division, headed by 
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a social worker, employs persons from our profession qualified in 
community organization. These workers, assigned to city areas 
designated for renewal or rehabilitation, provide professional as- 
sistance to groups organizing for neighborhood action on a per- 
manent basis, help them develop neighborhood programs, and 
assist them in relations with the municipal government. 

Fourth, the social work skills essential in group work and rec- 
reation can make a notable contribution. There is special need 
in the newly developing countries of the world to enlist the co- 
operation of women and youth to help-them find satisfaction in 
group activity as a step in undertaking some community respon- 
sibility. Our group work agencies have been sensitive to changing 
community needs. Community recreation associations, youth serv- 
ice agencies, and settlements have responded to the changes in 
age groupings; to shifts in family life in our urban society; to the 
decentralization of services to suburbia, new communities, and 
housing developments; and to shifts of the residential population 
within the center of the city itself. Group workers have found it 
necessary to reassess programs and work with community planning 
bodies for provision of such service. They have gained excellent 
experience in cooperative planning with a variety of individual 
agencies, community planning and financing bodies, and even 
regional communities as a whole. A recent report of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly finds that programs in the group work 
field are now giving special attention—and this is of great interest 
to us in relation to community development—to intergroup ac- 
tivities to help people of different socioeconomic and ethnic back- 
grounds get along together; to opportunities for community 
leadership education; to programs to enlarge the vision of the 
people served; and to new types of family-centered recreational 
activities—an approach that might well be used in our community 
development programs overseas. 

Fifth, social workers in specialized areas bring their own con- 
tribution to community development. Our medical social workers 
bring to the community a knowledge of the meaning of disability ‘ 
and illness; an understanding of priorities in the field of medical 
care, of the problems involved in the economics of medical care, 
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and of the relationship of a physical rehabilitation program to 
the economic and social facilities of the community. 

A sixth area where social workers can make a contribution is 
that of organization and administration. Community development 
involves sound organizational structure through which programs 
can be administered and through which the goals of community 
development can be achieved. Here again American social work 
can contribute out of its extensive experience in organization and 
administration of social service programs. 

Social workers trained in administration of both public and 
private welfare agencies have been successful in applying demo- 
cratic principles to the development of community programs in 
this country. Social work has demonstrated the importance of 
formulating a definitive statement of program objectives as goals 
for staff and community. It has established that policy is better 
understood and more effectively administered if there is participa- 
tion by agency staff and by interested organizations in the formu- 
lation of policy. Social work has identified the role of creative 
leadership in establishing the climate necessary to support staff 
in implementation of policy. Further, social work has shown, time 
and again, that program objectives are more fully realized when 
social work research methods and administrative studies are used. 
These are but a few of the significant contributions social work 
has made to administration. 

A seventh area of contribution is one in which, probably to a 
greater extent than any other profession, social workers have skills 
and experience. I refer to supervision and staff development. 
Through these educational processes social workers have pro- 
vided leadership which has made it possible not only for trained 
personnel but for people previously inexperienced in the field to 
perform social work services. We have learned to do this because 
we have not had sufficient trained personnel to fill the various posi- 
tions throughout the social work community. This is exactly the 
situation many countries now face in trying to establish new social 
services without professionally trained staff. I understand that 
American social workers are in demand for international train- 
ing assignments, but many of these assignments are related only 
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to schools of social work. The tremendous reservoir of skill in 
agency staff development, surprisingly enough, has not been 
tapped to any extent by the international or bilateral agencies, 
although a major barrier in extending community development 
activities is lack of experience in supervising large groups of 
untrained workers. 

We have learned how to utilize people through our tremendous 
volunteer programs. We have learned how to make life meaning- 
ful for many persons without paid employment—housewives, 
widows, and others whose skills and. enthusiasm and good will 
have been channeled into constructive activities in the develop- 
ment of their communities. Throughout the country membership 
on agency boards and committees has offered unusual oppor- 
tunities for citizens to take a broad interest in community affairs 
and to contribute their special skills to the solution of social 
problems. 

But an eighth area—the knowledge of American social work as 
it relates to the sociocultural elements in social work practice— 
can constitute one of the most important contributions of Amer- 
ican social work to the international scene. We are a nation of 
minority groups, with every racial, religious, and national back- 
ground in our huge melting pot. And practitioners working with 
these minority groups must, of necessity, develop some under- 
standing of these backgrounds and the techniques of working 
with them which can be helpful in the whole process of com- 
munity development. 

Ninth, we have learned something about the technique for 
evaluation of a community’s progress. Criteria for progress, looked 
at through social workers’ eyes, do not involve merely increased 
crop production, the building of a better school or a better public 
health program. They involve measurement of what this means 
in the total forward progress of a people and the personal satis- 
factions that these developments give them. This kind of evalu- 
ation involves all of the social worker’s fundamental knowledge 
and skills—his understanding of human behavior; his skill in as- 
sessing individual and group potential; his ability to help a 
community relate the brief and successful project to the long-term 
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goals and then base an action program on this new understanding. 

Tenth, and finally, is the social worker’s real know-how in as- 
sessing the social implications of economic development. We have 
come to possess, through our knowledge of human needs, our 
understanding of human behavior, an appreciation of the impact 
of economic change on the social fabric of a community, its mean- 
ing for family life, and its effect on the individual. In periods of 
great economic shift and change and stress in the United States, 
social workers have helped our planning bodies, our legislatures, 
and advisory groups to understand what these shifts mean in the 
lives of the people. Countries just starting their programs, as well 
as those where industrialization has already progressed, need to 
plan in terms of social and economic -balance. The change to a 
money economy, shifts of population to urban areas, and increased 
production levels can bring about the benefits the country antici- 
pates more readily if skill in social policy and social organization 
is represented in national and local councils planning community 
development programs. 

These, and others, are the skills of American social workers. 
They are skills developed by the social workers who have organ- 
ized and now work in the councils of social agencies or welfare 
councils throughout the country; they are used by our public child 
welfare workers who go into communities and help create and 
develop programs of foster care for children, guidance programs 
for delinquents, programs for the adoption of children. They are 
involved in the work of our country directors and public as- 
sistance workers who bring to bear all the community resources 
on the disorganized and broken families in our Aid to Dependent 
Children caseload. They are involved in the work of the field rep- 
resentatives of national voluntary agencies who go into local 
communities to help develop local counterparts of the national 
organizations. 

Sooner or later, programs for the development of communities 
throughout the world will assume a character and a form much 
more definitive than is now the case. Experience will teach the 
best techniques and procedures. The role of each profession in 
assisting the community will emerge more clearly, and the con- 
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tribution of each discipline will be better understood. During this 
period our profession will be called upon to work closely with 
anthropologists, sociologists, health educators, and persons in other 
closely related fields. To cooperate to the maximum we must 
know how to fit into a team, to use our own skills fully, and be 
able to interpret them to others. 

The interests of the International Cooperation Administration, 
so far as the United States is concerned in these developments, pro- 
vide a channel through which American social workers can make 
a great contribution. Technical assistance programs of the UN 
provide another channel. The UN, of course, has already given 
great emphasis to the employment of social workers in this field. 

Although I have emphasized the social work contribution to 
community development, I cannot fail to point out that this is 
not the only area where American social work can contribute to 
international social work. There are many others. Perhaps no 
other country in the world has the opportunity to point out so 
significantly the relationship between the social services and the 
social insurances, a relationship which assumes increasing im- 
portance as the insurances develop and extend so that in prac- 
tically every industrial country the expenditure in the social in- 
surances exceeds by many times the expenditure in the traditional 
social services. 

We have already made an outstanding contribution to the con- 
cept of individualization of services in our various casework ap- 
proaches to the solution of problems facing individuals and 
families. Social group work in America is attracting wide interest 
on the part of social workers from other countries who feel that 
skill in group relationships is basic in order to reach the large 
groups in their countries awakening to the need for, and eager to 
participate in, community services. All these processes—casework, 
group work, community organization, social planning, social work 
administration, and training—are significant, but it is in the syn- 
thesis of all of these that American social workers from both 
public and voluntary agencies can make a great and lasting con- 
tribution to what is undoubtedly one of the most important social 
movements of our time—community development. 








An American Rural 


Development Program 


by HARRY J. REED 


Tix RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM has been 
in operation for approximately two years in the first group of pilot 
counties set up under the plan authorized by Congress in 1955. 

It is important that we understand the causes of the situation 
that affects the agricultural industry in this country and the impact 
on millions of farm people, as well as on the total economy of this 
country. 

While much effort must be directed toward improving the 
economic phases of the pilot counties, the major objective of the 
program is the development of the human resources, in order 
that the people may enjoy a more satisfying life and a higher 
standard of living. 

Since the beginning of the Second World War we have wit- 
nessed an explosion in agricultural technology. The productive 
capacity of our commercial farms has increased about 40 percent 
while there was a decline in farm employment of 32 percent. This 
implies that the productive efficiency of the upper 25 percent of 
our farmers has almost doubled since 1940. 

The substitution of mechanical power for human and animal 
power has involved much capital and credit. The farms are larger, 
and equipment is more expensive. Today the investment per farm 
worker on a cattle ranch in the Northern Great Plains is about 
$35,000, and on Corn Belt farms almost $60,000. Approximately 
$15,000 is invested per farm worker for a Northeast dairy farm 
and an average of about $8,000 for a cotton farm in the southern 
Piedmont. 
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As a result of the application of new knowledge and technology, 
40 percent of our farms produce about go percent of the total 
commercial agricultural production. By contrast, another 40 per- 
cent of our farmers on the bottom of the ladder produce only 
3.5 percent of the total commercial agricultural production. 

The low 1.9 million farms produce for sale only $856 million 
cash sales, according to the 1955 census, or an average of about 
$450 per farm. Although they are often referred to as “family” 
farms, this is an erroneous designation. They should be regarded 
as residential or noncommercial farms; many of them are not 
farms at all. 

We sometimes have a tendency to think of farm people as a 
uniform group; we make the mistake of assuming that what helps 
one group of farmers helps them all. This way of thinking, I 
believe, has in the past hampered our approach to farm area 
development. It has restricted some policy-makers in their con- 
sideration of measures that would effectively meet the real, grass 
roots, practical needs of some rural areas. The Rural Development 
Program is a step in the right direction. 

In 1957 the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
issued a report entitled “Some Suggestions for Working with 
People on Low Production Farms” which sets up four categories 
of farm people: 

1. “There is one group of people, who for one reason or an- 
other can do very little to change their income position. They 
have very limited resources and many are old or disabled people.” 
Several approaches are suggested to help this group: information 
on social security, improved health programs, advice on family 
living, and training in handicrafts. 

2. “There is a second group of people who want to improve 
and have possibilities of improving their situation strictly through 
farming operations.” For them, advice and credit to improve dairy, 
hog, poultry, and other enterprises are suggested, as well as better 
equipment adapted to small farms, special marketing orders, and 
special crops. 

3. There is a third group, the report continues, “which live 
on farms but do very little farming. They depend on part-time 
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employment for the major part of their income.” These need 
better job information services, area industrial development, and 
advice on making the best part-time use of their farms. 

4. Finally, the Texas report discusses “‘a fourth group of people, 
mostly young people who show very little interest in farming as 
a permanent occupation and are looking for opportunities to 
move out into other employment.” They can be helped by job 
information and guidance training in skilled off-farm employ- 
ment and job placement. 

If we are interested in the full and effective utilization of our 
rural manpower resources, we must develop a variety of approaches 
that take into consideration all facts of the complex situation 
existing in rural areas. F 

Modern agriculture is part of the warp and woof of the Ameri- 
can economy intertwined with business, industry, and urbaniza- 
tion. The so-called “farm problem” is a part of the total economic 
problem of this country. It is not a thing apart by itself. 

The U.S. Department of Labor recently released projections of 
the manpower needs in the United States for the period 1955-65. 
The number of professional and technical workers, it is predicted, 
will increase 37 percent; proprietors and managers, 22 percent. 
Most other occupations show a similar increase. However, the 
Department of Labor predicts that there will be a 15 percent drop 
in employment of farmers and farm workers—in addition to the 
marked reduction in the number of farmers in recent years. These 
predictions tell us we must make use of our many skills, services, 
and educational programs to help farm people, especially young 
people, make adjustments during the next decade. 

In evaluating our programs, we must face the fact that con- 
siderably more than half of the young people growing up in rural 
areas will not farm. Some low-income rural areas produce six or 
seven children for every farm opportunity. The question is this: 
Will we adapt old programs and develop new programs to pro- 
vide the education, training, guidance, and placement services 
that these children must have if they are to make their maximum 
contribution? 

Here, then, lies our problem. We have, for many years, been 
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aware of the fact that this large segment of our rural population 
was not participating in the general prevailing prosperity. Most 
of our efforts, in the past, to improve the economic position of 
the low-income rural areas have been based on the idea of im- 
proving agricultural practices with better seed, better livestock, 
more fertilizer, and so forth. But because of the limited acreage 
of good farm land, insufficient capital, poor markets, or just plain 
indifference, the results have not been especially gratifying. It has 
been evident that the answer to the problem does not lie in ever 
more complex and costly farm programs. 

President Eisenhower, in his 1954 agricultural message, cited 
the fact that 1.5 million farm families earn less than $1,000 per 
year, are underemployed, and need greater opportunities. In his 
Economic Report, it is brought out that: 


The swift pace of scientific knowledge brings both new opportunities 
and new responsibilities. What we, as a people, do, or fail to do, to 
improve skills, to train specialists in the sciences and in engineering and 
other applied fields, and to add to scientific and technical knowledge 
will have a vital bearing on our national security and the level of living 
of future generations. . . . We must open wider the doors of opportu- 
nity to our million and half farm families with extremely low incomes 
—for their own well-being and for the good of our country and all the 
people. 

Many people in rural areas have chosen to work in industry 
because of the greater opportunity for increased income. This 
movement off the farms has accelerated in recent years. Statistics 
tell us that in 1910 we had 6.4 million farms; in 1940 there were 
6.1 million; but in 1955 we have less than 5 million. Moreover, 
the farm population has declined more than g million since 1950. 

We have heard it said that the Administration is sacrificing the 
“family farm” as a part of its farm policy, but this is not sup- 
ported by the facts. The migration of rural people to the cities 
has been going on for more than a hundred years, and it will 
probably continue for quite a while. It should continue, as farm 
production efficiency advances still further. 

It is generally concluded that productivity is the basis of wealth. 
If we are to get greater productivity in the low-income areas, it is 
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urgent that we help make it possible for this great pool of under- 
employed manpower to be employed in industry and in the services 
that are demanded in urban centers. 

During the last two decades we have seen many low-income 
areas make remarkable economic progress through the concerted 
efforts of the local people, local industries, farm organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and other interested groups. In most cases 
the greatest improvement has been made in areas near progressive, 
expanding urban industrial centers. 

Congress recognized all of this when it provided for the Rural 
Development Program which makes possible a broad, coordinated 
attack on the basic causes of the difficulty in low-income areas by 
mobilizing local leadership, private organizations, civic and farm 
organizations, religious and educational groups, and government 
agencies into a cooperative effort to plan and develop an economic 
program for rural areas. It provides an opportunity for all the 
people in a county or an area to improve their standard of living 
by achieving better economic balance. 

From a national standpoint, the general committee in charge 
of this program is unique in that it is made up of the undersec- 

“a retaries of the Departments of Commerce, Labor, Interior, Agri- 
\%°,/ culture, and Health, Welfare, and Education, with representatives 
oe from the Small Business Administration and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. Each state that has a pilot county has a state 
committee composed of representatives of the important state and 
Federal agencies. The county or area committee and its subcom- 
mittees comprise interested citizens representing all segments of 

the community. 

The key to success in a county is a strong local committee which 
is dedicated to promoting the general welfare of all citizens. Ca- 
pable local leaders must be found and encouraged to work at 
the job. Teamwork is essential. 

Representatives of the Department of Commerce can advise 
on area development. The Department of Labor can counsel on 
employment, both within and away from the county. The De- 
partment of Health, Welfare, and Education can assist in prob- 
lems in its field. The various agencies of the Department of 
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Agriculture can advise and assist on problems of agricultural 
production, marketing, soil conservation, forestry, finance, and 
processing; and the Department of Interior has much information 
on fish and game farming, predator control, and so on. The Small 
Business Administration can help on problems of industrial de- 
velopment. This great backlog of information and cooperation 
can be very valuable. 

The determination of people to get together and discuss the 
kind of a community they want, to study and analyze their re- 
sources and how these can be used to raise the standard of living, 
can get results. The competition and exchange of ideas help all to 
arrive at a common understanding and sound decisions. From this 
comes the formulation of objectives and programs. 

Common objectives stimulate cooperation and enthusiasm. 
Progress in various phases of the program will bring tremendous 
satisfaction to each worker, because he realizes that he is a part of 
a worth-while program. This in turn will do much to make better 
communities, improve health conditions, strengthen the educa- 
tional programs and the churches—all of which can make possible 
a happier and more rewarding rural life. 

One of the first steps is for the local committees to make a com- 
plete inventory of the human and physical resources of the area. 
What is the total labor force and how efficiently is it employed? 
What about the water supply? How many acres of various crops 
are produced—production per acre—markets—present use of 
land? Are the timber resources being used to the best advantage? 
Are there opportunities to develop recreational areas that could 
attract people from other communities? What is the probable 
local demand for the young people? Are the educational oppor- 
tunities satisfactory to prepare them for the business or service 
positions they will fill? 

Most educators concede that it is necessary to improve both the 
kind and the level of education for rural youth in low-income 
areas. The need for additional vocational training in trades and 
industrial skills is generally recognized. 

These and scores of other questions must be studied by the local 
communities as they analyze their situation and prepare to make 
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a blueprint for their economic development. Rural and urban 
resources and opportunities must be considered as a part of the 
same program, because rural and urban prosperity and welfare 
are interdependent. 

We know that improvement is possible in agriculture. For those 
who choose to continue farming, there is much that can be done 
to increase their income. The representatives of the agricultural 
agencies of the states and of the Federal Government can be of 
great assistance. Specialty crops demanded by accessible markets 
may offer intensive use of land and labor. Early tomatoes, fancy 
sweet corn, strawberries, and such crops are examples. Quality is 
paramount in special markets. The production of agricultural seed 
for a special market can be the source of additional income. There 
are many agricultural opportunities that can challenge the in- 
genuity and imagination of progressive farmers. 

That improved production techniques can be effective in in- 
creasing income is evident in a report from the area around Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. An intensive and effective program there 
has been responsible for an increased income of $30 million per 
year. This program was sponsored by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Council, which is supported by the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce, and has been going for several years. A community 
in Tennessee has found it profitable to produce peppers for a 
canning factory; last year more than a million cans were sold in 
this country. The demand for feeder pigs and feeder cattle has 
made it possible for some communities to produce for this market. 
Examples of this kind can be duplicated many times. 

Bringing industry into a community is an excellent way of pro- 
viding additional employment for underemployed rural man- 
power, but in most cases it is a difficult assignment for a commit- 
tee. Even though there is a national policy in favor of decentraliz- 
ing industry in this country, it takes a lot of “doing” to induce 
established firms to open up factories in new areas. For example, 
the committee must have accurate information regarding the 
amount of labor available, water supply, transportation facilities, 
power lines and capacity, supplies, sites, sources of raw materials, 
and many other items. The kind of industry that can be fitted into 
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this picture must be determined, and a strong committee that can 
speak for the community must make contacts with possible pros- 
pects. If the community has a factory or an industry, first attention 
should be given the possibility of expanding it. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration can give advice and counsel that will be help- 
ful. 

How valuable is industrial development? A survey in the South 
showed that each 100 factory jobs in a community creates enough 
new business to provide $590,000 more in personal income each 
year, with $360,000 more in retail sales and $270,000 more in 
bank deposits. This gives an idea of the value of creating more 
jobs for our underemployed rural manpower. 

In one place two brothers started making items out of scrap 
lumber. Imagination, initiative, business judgment, and plain old- 
fashioned work made it possible for this small beginning to de- 
velop into a business employing a score of people, and their future 
may be very promising. Woodworking plants and pulp mills may 
bring success and prosperity to many counties that have a large 
percentage of their land in woods. 

Even though the Rural Development Program is new, real prog- 
ress is being made and some new industries are being dispersed in 
rural areas. Farm families are living at home in the wholesome 
country and have full- or part-time off-farm employment providing 
additional income to permit better homes, better farming, and a 
higher standard of living where formerly mere survival depended 
alone upon too few acres of unproductive land. 

As we reflect on the foregoing statements, it is easy to see how 
the social work profession can contribute to the solution of the 
problems. 

Those of us who have worked with rural people have known 
that many if not most of the disadvantaged rural people do not 
participate regularly in the educational programs that, for ex- 
ample, are conducted by the Agricultural Extension Service. 
Sociological research has shown that we find relatively few of the 
lowest income group in the formal organizations, such as the 
major farm or home economics organizations and associated activi- 
ties, the P.T.A., or other civic and social organizations. The rural 
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church is one exception to the pattern and suggests an avenue of 
approach in increasing interest in other community activities. 
Because there is a tendency for these people to depend upon 
friends and neighbors for new ideas and methods in farming and 
homemaking, the importance of personal visits to get the interest 
and cooperation of this group must be emphasized. Here, as with 
other groups, it is important to find local leadership and train it. 

Even though the farm home is the center of family activities, it 
is all too often the neglected part of the farmstead. Pilot counties 
are stressing the importance of improved living facilities, such as 
better kitchens, sanitary toilets, safe water systems, attractive liv- 
ing rooms. The study of the use of color on walls and in draperies, 
textiles, and floor coverings is not only practical but cultural as 
well. Upholstering and refinishing of furniture is a popular activ- 
ity. The growing of a good garden and proper nutrition are impor- 
tant, and the health of the rural home and community receive 
careful attention. Family living gets its share of attention, and the 
projects that involve all members of the family create an attitude 
of cooperation and effective teamwork. 

The family is the action group in church, civic affairs, and com- 
munity programs. The community activities call for good plan- 
ning, sound goals, and cooperative effort. The fact that town and 
country have so much in common and that so many farm people 
work in urban centers and more city people are living in the 
country makes it evident that the farm homes and the communi- 
ties will be affected by the social changes that are taking place. 
For example, it is reported that in Michigan at least one person 
from 40 percent of the farms is working in town and that 25, per- 
cent of the farm families have dues-paying union members. This 
is bound to affect the thinking and attitudes of rural people and, 
I hope, of urban families as well. 

The Rural Development Program provides an opportunity for 
all the people in a county to be partners in a locally developed 
program. It provides all professional groups with an opportunity 
to make practical, concrete suggestions for the achievement of the 
desired goals, and to cooperate to that end. It focuses attention on 
what can be done; it promotes understanding and creative think- 
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ing, tolerance and self-reliance. All the problems inherent in the 
changing of attitudes, leadership training, community and social 
analysis, economic planning, educational improvement, motiva- 
tion, and concerted action are found in Rural Development, and 
the results that are secured from the sixty-two pilot counties and 
nine trade areas in thirty states will be valuable to those who are 
working with rural and urban people. 

The Rural Development Program is designed to help people 
help themselves and to help them create an economic and social 
environment in which they can achieve their maximum produc- 
tivity. Through working together, people come to realize that they 
can shape the future progress of their area. 

There is a way to keep more people out in the open country— 
on farms—on “home acres’”—in rural America. It can be done, 
and is being done, by dispersing industry and putting more jobs 
within reach of farm families. That is a principal objective of the 
Rural Development Program. 

Pilot and demonstration counties throughout the nation are 
selecting projects such as the following for development: 

1. Expanding industries that are already in the county 

2. New factories 

3. Intensive forest improvement and more plantings 

4. New sources of farm income, such as sheep, commercial ber- 
ries, and vegetables 

5. Higher prices for farm products through cooperative and 
central markets, grade A eggs, and quality milk 

6. Health clinics, improved sanitation and water supplies 

7. Classes in trades and skills 

8. Recreational and tourist activities to capitalize on the natural 
attractions of hills, mountains, forests, streams, and lakes 

To help underemployed rural people find additional work and 
thereby supplement their income: 

1. Placement on jobs on other farms 

2. Placement in industry, trades, and distributive occupations 

3. Upgrading skills through adult vocational training 

4. Community business and industry development 

Underemployed rural people constitute one of the few remain- 
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ing sources of manpower needed by industry expanding to meet 
domestic and international requirements in the future. More- 
over, our national safety demands the dispersal of industrial estab- 
lishments throughout the country into areas where labor is avail- 
able. 

It is apparent to everyone that one of the pressing needs on 
low-income farms is the opportunity for greater income. It is 
equally plain that, for the most part, this opportunity does not 
lie in agriculture alone. The full and effective use of all the re- 
sources of a county or an area should make it possible to provide 
alternatives to a large number of those who are underemployed. 
In addition to better farming and the wise use of available credit, 
the development of industrial and business opportunities, voca- 
tional training or necessary retraining, improvement in health 
and personal security, and more effective public services will make 
possible substantial gains. 

The Rural Development Program is based on the philosophy 
that the local people should make the decisions about what is 
done, after they have been informed regarding the opportunities 
and possibilities—the philosophy of self-determination and free 
enterprise backed by the interest and action of local people. This 
program preserves the priceless American principle of freedom 
of choice. The successful development of this program throughout 
our country will strengthen the total economy of the nation and 
preserve our great heritage. 
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by MURRAY B. MELD 


A ccorpinc TO MANY PLANNERS, investors, and 
city officials, the complete elimination of our slums and the pro- 
vision of adequate decent housing could be achieved in ten years 
— if we really want to do it. 

Cities have always had their problems, and for many of their 
inhabitants life has always been a struggle. “The city,” someone 
has said, “is a place where lots of people are lonely together.” 
Half a century ago, Durkheim in “Le Suicide” developed the 
theme of the anomie, the faceless man. 

The slum too is an old phenomenon. It was at the turn of this 
century that Jacob Riis recorded the terrors of the Bend, Blind- 
man’s Alley, Hell’s Kitchen, and those pathetic, almost inhuman 
creatures, the ragpickers, sweaters, street arabs, and waifs. Only 
a few years later, Henry Ford was saying that “cities are doomed.” 

Cities have been subjected to the test of time, invasion by 
friendly and hostile hordes, decimation by disease, destruction by 
war. Nevertheless, they have continued as centers of manufacture, 
trade, and religion, and as seed-beds of culture and personality. 

Why today’s mounting alarm over the fate of our cities and 
their inhabitants? Because, like a surgical patient coming out of 
the anesthesia, we are just beginning to feel the shock of the last 
war and the impact of the current revolution in technology and 
population. The cushioning effect of colonies or of an open 
frontier is no longer available. Power of such destructive capacity 
is invested all over the world that war is unthinkable. To live at 
all, we must live with the status quo for a while, and this time, 
the social adjustments demanded by technological change must be 
found within our own confines. Our cities focus these elements 
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of power, population, and conflict. As centers, they point up the 
larger crisis. 

Let us look briefly at our population. The tremendous wartime 
upsurge continues unabated. At this moment there are 173.21 mil- 
lion people in the United States, 20 million more than were 
counted in the last census. Every minute five more people are 
added; every hour, 300. Tomorrow at this time there will be 
7,200 more people in the United States than there are today, In a 
few years the “war babies” will come of age and marry. A popula- 
tion of 200 million by 1970 has already become a conservative 
estimate. 

Over 40 percent of Americans today are in the so-called “non- 
productive” years. Some 57 million of the total are under eight- 
een; 15 million are over sixty-five. Both bulges at the ends of the 
curve are growing at a faster rate than the flattened area in the 
middle. 

These population figures imply the necessity of changes in our 
family mores and spending habits. More women, including mar- 
ried women and mothers of small children, are working. So are 
more high school students—about two out of five. A larger share 
of the family income is being set aside for health, education, in- 
surance, and housing. Older people are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in the economy. In twenty years they will be 21 million 
strong, or more than one out of ten in the population. Unlike the 
youngsters and married women, however, they are not doing well 
in the job market. 

Population statistics have a definite correlation with figures 
on gross national productivity; personal disposable income; na- 
tional budget; highway, school, church, hospital, and housing con- 
struction. Any of the above predictions must therefore be hedged 
with reservations. 

This effervescent people of ours is on the move as it has never 
been before. Families shift from city to city, from city to suburb, 
from the South, from rural America, from Puerto Rico, from 
Mexico, and even from the Indian reservations. Many of the 
migrants are farmers displaced from their soil by economic forces 
which have caused a steady decrease in the number of families who 
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make their living by farming. In 1957, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 2 million people left their farms. Today, 
there are 4.5 million farm youngsters between the ages of ten and 
nineteen. By the time they grow up, 65 percent of them will have 
to leave their homesteads simply because there will not be enough 
productive work left on the farms to give them a livelihood. 

As they are dispossessed from the farms, most of these rural 
families are repossessed by the cities. Automation and the use of 
atomic power may change the rule, but every nation growing in 
industrial strength has heretofore concentrated materials and per- 
sonnel into its urban areas. Modern industry demands a well- 
trained, motivated, and mobile technical and distributing staff. 
We are seeing more and more of the streamlined or nuclear fam- 
ily, unhampered by relatives or roots and ready to pack its two- 
and-a-half children and three-quarters of a’ dog into the station 
wagon for whatever destination the job requires. The average 
worker changes his residence eight times during his working life 
—almost as many times as he will change cars. During each of the 
last few years, one out of every five families changed their resi- 
dence; one out of twenty moved to a different county. 

' Color qualifies the migration story. Negro families are leaving 
the Southern and rural areas at a faster rate than white. Much of 
this movement has taken place since 1940. Today, a monthly aver- 
age of 1,400 arrive in New York, 2,000 in Chicago, and 1,700 in 
Philadelphia. Ten-year projections indicate the following propor- 
tions of Negroes to total population in these cities: New York, 13 
percent; Chicago and Philadelphia, 22 percent; Los Angeles, 29 
percent; Detroit, 31 percent; St. Louis, 35 percent; Baltimore, 38 
percent; and Washington, 53 percent. A Cleveland cab driver 
recently told me he was confident that his city would elect a Negro 
mayor in ten years. } 

| Because of its air and water terminals, New York is the most 
frequently used port of debarkation for Puerto Rican settlers. 
The municipal Planning Department estimates that the city’s 
future population growth will come almost entirely from non- 
white and Puerto Rican minorities. By 1970, the Department 
estimates, New York’s white population will decline by 720,000 
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but non-whites will increase by 484,000 and Puerto Ricans by 
914,000. In another year or two, the city will have a Puerto Rican 
population of one million or more, greater than that of San Juan. 
(Migrants from the Tennessee and Kentucky hills are getting 
out of buses at terminals in Detroit and Cincinnati daily. The 
West Coast is drawing Ozark mountaineers and fugitives from 
depleted Dakotan farms. Chippewas and Navahos are leaving their 
reservations at the rate of 10,000 a year and have formed settle- 
ments in Minneapolis and Denver. There are Algonquins in 
Brooklyn, 

It may be news only to those who think in racial terms, but the 
adjustment of these new groups seems to be related more to their 
previous status and experience with city life than to their pigmen- 
tation. A poor white subsistence farmer from Kentucky is likely 
to have a harder time than a city-bred Negro from Richmond or 
Atlanta. A Navaho from a sheep ranch in Utah is unlikely to do 
as well as a storekeeper or machinist from San Sebastian._ 

Regardless of these distinctions, however, the influx of hard- 
to-assimilate minorities into sections of the cities which are already 
beginning to deteriorate causes a rapid acceleration of the process. 
The reasons for this are many. Partly, it results from the hasty 
exodus of the previous residents, who leave if they can, taking with 
them stabilizing controls, leadership, and higher standards. Some- 
times it is the result of speculative buying and selling of real estate 
and cutting up available housing into a maze of rooms and “fur- 
nished apartments.” Compared with some of the accommodations 
in which families of five and six must carry on all the functions of 
life, the notorious railroad flat would seem as luxurious as a pent- 
house. Crowding and congestion have reached such proportions 
that at the density rate of some Harlem blocks, the entire United 
States population could be housed in half the area of New York 
City. | 

Underlying a great part of the problem of our cities is the hous- 
ing shortage in America. The short supply of decent accommoda- 
tions makes the slum profitable and feeds blight and prejudice. It 
should be one of the major considerations in any discussion of the 
changing city and family life. For all the building which has gone 
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on during the last fifteen years, the housing shortage has not been 
significantly lessened. Families are forming faster than units are 
being built. Not enough of this building is in the cities, nor is it 
enough to offset the 300,000 units a year which are demolished or 
destroyed. Twenty-five percent of our city areas are still sub- 
standard. The cost of a new home or rental of one of the newer 
apartments is well out of the reach of all but a small segment of 
our population. It has been estimated that in New York, for 
example, 44,000 dwellings must be built each year to replace those 
no longer available because of normal attrition, fires, collapse, 
demolition, and so forth. Yet no more than 30,000 units, public 
and private, have ever been erected at any time in the city’s history. 
At this rate, population increase or influx can only be accommo- 
dated by compression. As it is, much of the continued subdivision 
of rooms and apartments is being done illegally. 

The same deplorable condition exists in varying degree in every 
city in the country. The Federal Works Agency says that 5 million 
dwelling units are slums today. Unless an additional 20 million 
are given major repairs, they too will become slums. In my own 
community, Stamford, Connecticut, we have a vacancy ratio of 
less than one half of one percent and a substandard rate of almost 
12 percent. Housing units without central heat are not counted as 
substandard. 

In this nationwide shortage, less than 2 percent of the country’s 
housing construction during the last ten years has been available 
to the 10 percent of our people who are not white. Nowhere is 
open-occupancy land becoming available, certainly not in residen- 
tial suburbs. Thus, 95 percent of Hartford’s Negro population 
lives in 5 percent of the Hartford area. Other minorities too are 
affected by this basic lack of urban housing. The heartbreaking 
queue is formed by economics, number of children, skin tone, 
accent, and accident. 

Thus far, we have examined some of the dislocation, displace- 
ment, and dispossession caused by this revolution in population, 
technology, and city life. Looking at its effect upon the individual 
and the family in more intimate terms, we find that social philos- 
ophers have always felt a deep concern as to whether the city has 
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grown out of scale with human beings and beyond their scope and 
capacity to manage. Contemporary writers like Erich Fromm, 
Lewis Mumford, David Reisman, and C. Wright Mills have 
pointed out the paradox of loneliness in crowds and the imperson- 
ality and remoteness of relationships in city life. The utopian 
Owen and the anarchist Proudhon deplored the fact that life even 
in their time was becoming meaningful only as it had to do with 
production, buying, and selling. Historically, this concern over the 
alienation of people, especially the industrial poor, was one of the 
reasons which prompted the early settlement movement in the 
cities of England and America. 

In relatively recent years, escape from the city has become pos- 
sible for millions of ordinary people. Rising standards of living, 
interurban transportation, and colorful magazines make town and 
country living not only likeable but also likely. Sparked by the 
relative ease of Federal Housing Authority and Veterans Adminis- 
tration financing, many families and young married couples have 
filled up the interstices of older suburban settlements and leap- 
frogged out to wherever developers could easily acquire land. 

Some of the social implications of the suburban trend have been 
pointed out by Jack Stumpf,’ Harold Wilensky,? and others. In 
Crestwood Heights a University of Toronto team has presented a 
study which is monumental in detail.* More popularly, suburban 
life is portrayed in books with such striking titles as The Crack 
in the Picture Window and Where Did You Go? Out. What Did 
You Do? Nothing. Essentially, the story of the exodus to the sub- 
urbs is the story of those who “arrive” in one sense by departing 
in another. The departure is not nearly complete, however, since 
economically and psychologically the suburban family is tied to 
the city. 

Family life in these greener fringes of the city is primarily geared 
to the business of raising children. (It also seems preoccupied with 


+ Jack Stumpf, “Work with Groups in Rapidly Growing Suburban Communities,” 
in Planning Social Services for Urban Needs (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957), PP- 28-42. 

* Harold L. Wilensky, “The Impact of Industrialization on Family Life,” in The 
Social Welfare Forum, 1956 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956), pp. 209-19. 

* John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley, Crestwood Heights 
(New York: Basic Books, 1956). 
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using up leisure time and a variety of goods according to certain 
styles and something called “good taste.”) Levittown, Long Island, 
for example, began in 1947 with thirty-six school-age children. By 
1955 there were 15,000 in school and even more waiting to come 
of kindergarten age. Levittown faces the prospect of 10,000 teen- 
agers in a radius of six-and-a-half miles in 1959. 

With this great emphasis upon child-rearing, emotions and rela- 
tions within the family can become rather intense, especially as 
mothers and fathers reevaluate their roles and adolescents struggle 
for independence. During the father’s long absence from the 
home, mother usually dominates. In a culture of highly organized 
and scheduled activities, mother usually chauffeurs. Most adults 
in the child’s world are between twenty-five and forty years of age. 
An elderly person, a grandparent, belongs somewhere else, to the 
city perhaps. People are always talking at P.T.A. meetings or social 
gatherings about the advantages they want their children to have. 
“It may well be,” Seeley found, “that a child’s failure to achieve 
is the greatest threat to family integration.” * All this works out 
fairly well for the child until he reaches the age of twelve or thir- 
teen. The resources and facilities of the suburbs, on the whole, do 
not seem to have caught up with adolescence. This is the time, of 
course, when the child’s need for psychological support is probably 
greatest. 

Many adults, too, are shortchanged by the suburb. The abun- 
dance of private clubs for golf and swimming represents more than 
imitative striving for status. It can also represent a hardening atti- 
tude toward some groups that were left behind and toward others 
that threaten the comfort of conformity. Income and the usual 
symbols of worth being so indistinguishable, social and civic activ- 
ities become the basis for satisfactions and prestige. 

A good many other prerequisites are lacking in suburban life 
because of its haphazard, planless growth. Boundary lines, shop- 
ping districts, and school consolidations become confusing, and 
neighbors are constantly moving in and out. A sense of identifica- 
tion with a particular community is difficult to achieve. A yard 
around the house does not seem to hold in an active ten-year-old 


‘Ibid., p. 221. 
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—or hold out the neighbor’s dog. Septic tanks and water wells 
have a disquieting habit of getting in each other’s way on economy 
building lots, and, surprisingly enough, slums are to be found in 
the downtown areas. Should a newcomer make an effort to secure 
schools and additional public services, conflict develops with the 
older settlers. Recently some disappointed ex-exurbanites have be- 
gun to drift back to the city. The strength of their feelings rather 
than their numbers serves as a reminder that escape from a prob- 
lem, even if possible, is not at all its solution. 

In the meantime, the city is being stretched between two ex- 
tremes: those who can afford to continue living there—and those 
who can afford to live nowhere else. Most of the latter remain in 
their old neighborhoods, trapped, frustrated, and resentful. The 
more ambitious and stable families have moved away from these 
neighborhoods, often taking with them some of the services and 
institutions to which they gave leadership. Into this moral and 
physical vacuum deterioration has crept, rapidly changing into 
slum what were once solid and respectable streets 

Today, the average city’s residential area is 20 percent slum. 
These sections account for 33 percent of population but for 45 
percent of major crime, 50 percent of arrests, and 55 percent of 
juvenile delinquency. In these same sections are found 35 percent 
of the fires, 50 percent of disease, and 60 percent of all tuberculosis 
victims. 

Such conditions are not very compatible with child-rearing, per- 
sonal security, or family life. Slum fathers are often dogged by a 
sense of failure which discrimination reinforces. Surrender of the 
dominant role in the family, or outright desertion, is fairly com- 
mon. As the humanizing and socializing influences of normal fam- 
ily life break down, as alienation and lack of purpose take over in 
their world, adolescents seek increasingly to detach themselves 
from the family and form superseding peer relationships. When 
school pressures, estrangement from family, sex, and self-question 
converge upon them at the same time, these adolescents take battle 
stations on street corners, ready to express in violence the turmoil 
they do not otherwise know how to articulate. 

' The conditions of the slum are intensified under the pressure of 
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discrimination. Many Puerto Rican and Negro families come to 
the cities without much planning, often not expecting to stay very 
long. Unlike that of migrating groups from Europe, their appear- 
ance sets them apart; their child-care practices and household 
standards are different. Since they are already citizens of this 
country, there is not the same incentive to assimilate or, in the 
case of Puerto Ricans, to learn the language. Often there has been 
little experience with clubs, hospitals, settlement houses, or other 
urban institutions. Puerto Ricans, who are 7 percent of New York 
City’s total population, account for 20 percent of the inmates in 
institutions of correction and 26 percent of the children in Juvenile 
Court. “Deficiencies in home life and environment” and “lack of 
good housing” were recently listed by the New York State Com- 
mission against Discrimination as the first two major handicaps the 
Negro faces in his climb toward economic equality. 

For all who live in the slums, their legacy is revealed in some 
of the findings of the 1958 Arden House Workshop of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers: 


Too many children are growing up in unbroken but unhappy homes. 


Too many children are growing up in broken homes, and too fre- 
quently the parent has given up on supervision. 


The growing number of aged are without an adequate program to 
assist them in their needs. 


The increasing employment of women with no public provision for 
child care has resulted in too many children on the city streets. 


Many marginal families are trying to adjust to the complexities of 
urban life and do not have either the mental or emotional capacity to 
quite make the grade. 


One of the most ironical aspects of changing city and family 
life is the role that urban redevelopment and public housing have 
played so far. The disparity between promise and performance in 
both these programs has been a most unhappy one. The goals 
are commendable enough. The Housing Act of 1949 calls for “a 
decent home and a suitable environment for every American 
family” by means of Federal aids to municipalities for slum clear- 
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ance, area rebuilding, and provision of good housing in well- 
planned neighborhoods for all segments of the community. In 
1954, amendments to Title I of the National Housing Act called 
additionally for: (1) prevention of the spread of blight into good 
areas through strict enforcement of housing standards and occu- 
pancy controls; (2) rehabilitation of salvable areas by removing 
congestion, providing parks and playgrounds, reorganizing traffic, 
and facilitating rehabilitation of deteriorated buildings; (3) clear- 
ing and redevelopment of nonsalvable slums. 

These are powerful aims. The trouble is that they have been 
neither well used nor well financed. The amount of urban land 
under actual redevelopment today is only about 7,000 acres, less 
than one percent of the total blighted areas in American cities. 
The 65,000 units under demolition are only a trifle more than one 
percent of the substandard nonfarm units reported in the last 
census. At this rate, we shall be a long time achieving the promises 
of the National Housing Act for the people of our cities. 

Architect Henry D. Whitney diagnosed another part of the 
problem of urban renewal by pointing out that it has been han- 
dled as a land program rather than a building program; that it has 
been legalistic and concerned with clearance rather than with posi- 
tive neighborhood regeneration; that officials have been unimagi- 
native and the public apathetic.® 

The major criticism of urban renewal programs stems from the 
apparent inability to relocate dispossessed people without personal 
and neighborhood trauma. As this is being written, families at the 
rate of 600 a month are being affected. Many of them are old 
people, others are the newer arrivals we have described. Two 
thirds are members of minority groups, and all are people with 
minimum choice, those least likely to succeed in adjustment to 
new conditions without helpful measures. 

Usually, however, evictions and clearance are carried out with 
a minimum of contact with site occupants or working relation- 
ships with neighborhood institutions. Technically, satisfactory 
relocation of tenants, homeowners, and business establishments is 


*Henry D. Whitney, “Needed: Better Public Planning,” Journal of Housing, 
XIV (1957), 384-37 ff. 
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a primary requirement in urban renewal programs. Actually, thou- 
sands of former slum occupants simply move into adjoining 
streets. In New York some of the same families have been en- 
countered again and again as redevelopment proceeds from block 
to block. 

Clearing a blighted area almost always results in a net loss in the 
number of available housing units. What happens in this un- 
happy game of musical chairs? Reports from the Urban Renewal 
Administration are not altogether reassuring. Of some 34,000 
displaced families reported in one year, 25 percent were rehoused 
in public housing, 12 percent bought private homes, and 63 per- 
cent went into private rentals of one kind or another. The condi- 
tion of over one third of these substitute units was unclassified or 
unknown. Behind this fact lies the common complaint that the 
density of the adjoining slum increases as the first one is being 
cleared. 

The promise of public housing has also remained unfulfilled. A 
major problem is the rigid application of eligibility requirements 
based upon minimum income levels. During the depression, when 
they were formulated, these income levels encompassed families 
of various social, educational, and ethnic backgrounds. Today they 
mean the automatic selection of the most socially deprived and 
disadvantaged. Priorities rightfully given to those displaced by 
urban renewal and public works serve to further this selective 
process. It is reinforced by income limitations on continued occu- 
pancy which tend to eject the more ambitious, discourage initia- 
tive, or encourage deception. Such a process of social distillation 
efficiently screens, sorts, and condenses the community’s problem 
families into separate compounds, usually vertical. 

{Names like “million-dollar slum” and other stigmas have at- 
tached themselves to public housing projects. Income differences 
caused by racial discrimination make minorities proportionately 
more eligible and turn many housing projects into virtual ghettos. 
The recent series on juvenile delinquency in the New York Times 
cites the effect of concentrations of problem families whose young- 
sters are whetted cruel by social denial and adult example. The 
costs of vandalism, litter, vermin, and turnover in the housing 
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projects are staggering, and the job of management is most thank- 
less. 

A number of solutions have been advanced, and some have been 
tried. They begin with a “get-tough” policy which would make 
public housing a real estate operation, using administrative devices 
to keep out or evict all families which are difficult from the stand- 
point of management. So far as the rest of the community is con- 
cerned, this procedure simply passes the problem along to someone 
else. 

Another proposal would “dilute” the housing project’s social 
strata by allowing overincome families to pay a higher rent and 
remain, perhaps even purchasing their apartments in time. There 
are also suggestions for keeping housing projects on a one- or two- 
story plan (Cleveland offers some good examples), for acquiring 
already existing buildings for public housing use (Philadelphia 
has recently purchased blocks of row housing), for promoting more 
cooperatives, for direct payment of rents to families in private 
housing, and even for outright grants to enable families to pur- 
chase modest homes. For the nondeteriorated family, many of 
these alternatives would probably work. 

But the multiproblem, usually hostile, family remains at the 
core of the problem. Custodial units to reeducate war-scarred 
families with similar pathologies are being tried in England, 
Belgium, and Holland. Such a course would be virtually impos- 
sible in a country like ours where self-determination and freedom 
of choice are carefully guarded by the courts. 

There seems to be no remaining course in dealing with these 
deteriorated families but that of working with them where they 
are to be found—and bringing to the job some of the fervor and 
resourcefulness with which social work distinguished itself in 
times past. Part of the job may have to be done in a new kind of 
partnership with public housing management. The experimental 
work being done by Elizabeth Wood with the Department of Wel- 
fare and the management of St. Nicholas Project in New York 
is an example of the great possibilities which this approach offers. 
The saturation and coordination techniques developed in the 
neighborhood work of the New York City Youth Board could 
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readily be adapted to the housing projects in such a partnership 
program. 

The neighborhood, however unstable, may again come into its 
own as the basic unit of a working relationship with families. 
“This is where I came in thirty years ago,” a social worker re- 
marked when the possibilities of neighborhood and settlement 
work were being rediscovered in a recent joint conference of hous- 
ing and welfare representatives. Certainly, we have not exhausted 
the possibilities in either the casework or the neighborhood ap- 
proach. 

Just as our cities bring to a head the larger issues of our times, 
so do urban renewal and public housing focus for us the basic 
problems of our cities. Our institutions and our families are in 
serious trouble, part of which is the fact that they have become 
separated from each other. The job facing social work cannot 
stop with trying to heal the socially and psychically injured. It must 
restore and reintegrate primal relationships among people, help- 
ing them find wholeness not only in the family, but in neighbor- 
hoods and meaningful communities of interest and action. Begin- 
ning, perhaps, at the neighborhood level, the leadership of citizen, 
agency, business, and governmental groups must be garnered and 
coalesced so that the community is mutually supportive and its 
parts pull together. To do all this, something imaginative and 
creative must be added to the best application of existing tools. 

It has been said that the only constant with which we live is 
change. Change, however, need not be chance. Its causes can be 
analyzed, its effects anticipated, and its consequences planned for. 
The issue facing our cities today is survival. The fate of our fam- 
ilies, of social work, and the institutions which we serve is inex- 
tricably tied up with that issue. 



































Issues in Social Planning 


by FRANK T. GREVING 


Berosz THE DEPRESSION of the early thirties 
voluntary agencies and leadership exercised a dominant influence 
on the thought and activities of the social welfare movement. 
Twenty-five years later, as we assess the significance of the growth 
of public services, there may be some merit in asking whether the 
balance of forces has been reversed. 

Voluntary agencies have had an ever narrowing field of opera- 
tions from which to exercise their influence in local planning. By 
contrast, public services in health, welfare, judicial functions, 
mental health, and the numerous subdivisions of each have not 
only become better organized but do in fact now carry the lion’s 
share of all health and welfare needs; if not directly, then through 
various subsidy arrangements. What is left for the voluntary 
agency today and in the future? Can it make a constructive con- 
tribution? What kind of partnership is possible? Or will the public 
services dominate a bold approach to social planning? 

It will not add to our understanding merely to restate that the 
voluntary citizens and agencies should take credit for having sup- 
ported the public program. It has now grown to maturity, and its 
much desired independence has changed the balance of forces. 
This is nowhere more evident than in the planning issues with 
which our local communities are confronted. 

If we define the goal for social planning as a citizen endeavor 
systematically to prevent, control, and reduce community-wide 
social problems through organized voluntary or public agency 
means, then we would find it difficult to demonstrate that we as 
yet have any basis for its achievement. One reason is that we have 
not faced up to the changing forces that constitute the ingredients 
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of our problem. What we do have is occasional discussion about 
the mutual impingement of public and voluntary agency spheres 
of interest and responsibility, but generally such activity is char- 
acterized by two main weaknesses. 

First, the traditional vehicle for communication at the local 
level is the council of social agencies, weighted predominantly 
with lay and professional representatives of voluntary agencies. It 
is a forum where everyone writes his own ticket for the kind of 
planning that he can summon the courage to risk. 

Second, so-called “planning” activities are usually directed to 
the amelioration of piecemeal problems, without sufficient scope 
or authority to encompass other related agencies or problems that 
are necessary to their solution. 

Social problems are seldom if ever considered on a community- 
wide basis. The focus is agency- rather than community-centered. 

It might help briefly to consider some of the essential differences 
between public and voluntary agencies that will ultimately affect 
their respective roles in social planning: 

1. Responsibility for community needs.—The services of public 
agencies and the needs of people for whom they exist are well de- 
fined by law in public welfare, medical care, judicial services, and 
other fields. There is no mystery about the jobs public agencies 
have been created to do. Overlapping is at a minimum. 

Voluntary agency functions, on the other hand, are not so well 
defined. They have greater latitude for change and individual 
service application for those seeking assistance. Here overlapping 
and duplication are much more prevalent—a situation that in 
most communities has been the basis for concern about planning. 

2. Auspices——Public agencies are controlled by a system of 
Federal, state, and local policies and laws. Personnel requirements 
and qualifications are usually standardized. Whatever the short- 
comings, there are consistency and planning to achieve well-defined 
purposes. Behind them is the weight of official authority. 

Private agencies are more directly controlled by voluntary citi- 
zens. There is great variation among them in funds available, lead- 
ership, and standards of operation. They are often quite dependent 
upon the personal judgment of individuals, both lay and profes- 
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sional. Accountability is more closely associated with individuals 
than with the public. 

g. Communication.—Public agencies are, on the whole, rela- 
tively self-sufficient with respect to an adequate network of internal 
and official means of communication. Intra- and interpublic 
agency relationships are often based on regulations existing at all 
levels of government, and they set forth the way in which their 
units will conduct business of mutual concern. In a local com- 
munity they may or may not be members of a planning group; may 
have working arrangements with some voluntary agencies but not 
with others. More often their relationship to a council consists 
mainly of participating in discussion and informational reporting 
rather than representing authority to efigage in, or contribute to, 
planning. 

Among private agencies in any given community, the majority 
participate in planning through membership in a council. They 
are seldom in a position to act upon broad, community-wide plan- 
ning issues, because they too lack authority and broad knowledge 
or are too close to the perpetuation of a special interest to exercise 
creative freedom in community-wide planning. 

4. Staff—Public agencies generally have large staffs, a relatively 
small proportion of whom have full professional training. Volun- 
tary agencies have small staffs, a relatively high proportion of 
whom are usually trained. 

From the standpoint of staff members, public services far out- 
weigh voluntary agencies. The latter may be more articulate in 
their concern about planning, but it is a small voice able to speak 
for only a small segment of social problems. 

5. Funds.—Public agencies account for upward of go percent 
of the funds spent for health and welfare services in most com- 
munities, and they are concentrated among a few major units. 
Organized private agencies, which spend an average of 5 percent to 
10 percent of the total welfare dollar, do so for an infinite variety 
of usually very specialized and small service units. 

The significance of these facts is that they are much better 
known than appreciated; namely, that the balance of the social 
problem load, in cases, in funds, in clarity of function, in official 
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acceptance, weighs heavily in the direction of public services. An 
appraisal of these factors in any local community should be the 
first considerati»n for a realistic perspective in social planning. 

If we accept as the ultimate goal for planning the prevention, 
control, and eventual resolution of community-wide social prob- 
lems, then it is appropriate to ask how the conditions can be cre- 
ated so that all the resources available will have a maximum im- 
pact upon the problem. From any point of reference it is reason- 
able to assume that this is the goal of both public and voluntary 
agencies. 

But the key emphasis must be upon community-wide problems. 
From our preceding evaluation of the current status of public and 
voluntary agencies it is apparent that the task is quite unevenly 
distributed and that the voluntary agency’s contribution to plan- 
ning may be more imaginary than real. 

A solution to this dilemma requires an adaptation for planning; 
ie., identification of areas of activity that are intrinsic to plan- 
ning and applicable to the current situation and its long-range 
outcome for both public and voluntary responsibility. 

For the purpose of this paper, four areas are identified. Our ex- 
perience in studies concerned with community planning in health 
and welfare suggests they have considerable priority. 

1. Leadership.—lt is first necessary to have or to create (and it 
is usually the latter) at the local community level a combination 
of leadership which has the stature, the interest, and above all a 
commanding influence over both public and voluntary community 
affairs, including a broad range of social problems. Such leader- 
ship exists wherever there is a community. But it is not easy to 
identify, is seldom used, and is infrequently attracted to the job 
of social planning. One reason for this is that social planning is 
not conducted at a level where the scope or challenge of the prob- 
lem has been effectively visualized or grasped. 

2. Use of resources—The continuing growth and strengthen- 
ing of public funds and resources both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively better to deal with all basic social problems is certain. 

This is unlikely to be the case for voluntary agencies since their 
coverage and community-wide effectiveness are further reduced 
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by their simply not being able to keep up with the tide of need. 
A single community chest failure can overnight lead to the closing 
or further reduction of what for generations has appeared to be an 
important community service. The limited resources of voluntary 
agencies are vulnerable, for they are costly in terms of available 
dollars. Their claims to serving a community problem, such as 
delinquency, multiproblem families, and other inclusively stated 
functions, is more wishful than real. As the evidence for increasing 
problems mounts and years of voluntary agency effort make no 
visible dent upon them in more than individual terms, the need 
for a community-wide approach is evident. But this is a planning 
job far beyond the measure of voluntary agencies. 

Here is the crossroad at which the voluntary agency finds itself. 
How has it reacted? One segment is speeding itself into splendid 
isolation—perhaps oblivion. Another represents a courageous ef- 
fort to be all things to all people, with frantic but frustrating at- 
tempts to take on one experiment after another without determin- 
ing whether it fits a community need or fits into the existing net- 
work of services. And some are quite content neither to withdraw 
nor to go forward. For them, the illusion of an effective role is 
complete. 

A positive solution will be difficult, but one must and can be 
found. It may be a long-cherished notion that one of the voluntary 
agency’s most significant contributions is its assistance to, and 
enrichment of, the public services. While there are specific in- 
stances where this has occurred, it is not evident in the main stream 
of our voluntary agency movement. But if this idea has any merit 
then ways must be found to achieve its implementation. 

To this purpose it is suggested that in local communities, volun- 
tary agencies seek ways in which their limited resources can be 
joined operationally with the public services, not in any sense of 
merging but rather as an affiliated effort. Under such an arrange- 
ment staff could be loaned to, and function administratively un- 
der, a public service, to work at that part of the job for which the 
public agency has major community responsibility in any event. 
Voluntary board representatives can join local public services and 
negotiate for the use of voluntary funds and staff. In practice, this 
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is not entirely new, but its implementation as a major policy de- 
velopment would be. 

Thus, the voluntary agency can preserve its interest and 
strengthen its minimal resources. An effective contribution to the 
solution of social problems will be the best safeguard against loss 
of identity. The voluntary contributor will have a more objective 
measure of the community value of both his tax and his voluntary 
dollar. To be sure, this somewhat reverses the present trend toward 
public subsidy of voluntary agencies, but it strengthens the position 
of accountability for public funds which now is not always seri- 
ously observed. 

The implications at the community planning level under such 
arrangements are that total planning for major community-wide 
problems can now become a reality and a task which would chal- 
lenge the necessary caliber of citizen leadership to support an 
important job. 

3. Staff use and training.—It is common knowledge that there 
will be an insufficient number of social welfare personnel, whether \ 
trained or untrained, available for either public or voluntary 
agencies in the foreseeable future. What is less well known is how 
best to use what we have. Trained people are often concentrated 
in voluntary agencies. Fewer, in relation to the size of the job, are 
in public services. Furthermore, one might question whether our 
trained staff are being used where their skills are most needed. 
Generally, the most competent staff in any given community is not 
concentrated at points where the heaviest flow of severe problems 
exists. This suggests one way in which, on a planning basis, it is 
possible to overcome part of the public-voluntary imbalance. 

Another basic problem concerns the professional schools. Their 
programs are, in the main, directed to training for highly special- 
ized voluntary agency practice; in other words, for a consumer 
who, in dollars, carries only 10 percent of the community load. 
The schools do not train practitioners in sufficient quantity for 
the community services which should be their best customers. 
(There are some partial exceptions to this.) Since we know that 
graduates have an overwhelming preference for voluntary agency 
positions, is it possible that the schools are directing their efforts 
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at a fragment of the social need? Here again we find an imbalance 
in planning that may be as critical as any. 

There are several solutions, among which public inservice train- 
ing may be the most important—certainly, for a long time to 
come, the most practical, Whether or not schools can change from 
administrative to practitioner training and relate to the need of 
public agencies is a question about which many may have reason 
to be pessimistic. But perhaps from the schools’ default will come 
the creation of new instruments for training more closely related 
to the operational needs and facts of life. It is an issue with which 
social planning between public and voluntary services should be 
concerned at the community level, because each community must 
in some way decide how local staff resources among all agencies 
can best be deployed to cope with defined community-wide prob- 
lems. 

4. Prevention, control, and reduction of social disorders.— 
There are three main headings under which the social problems 
that require community planning for organized agency assistance 
and intervention can be classified: the “ill,” the “dependent,” and 
the “maladjusted individual and family.” Both public and volun- 
tary agencies provide some services to each, with public agencies 
carrying the bulk of responsibility for all three. Assistance is char- 
acterized by two important facts: one, that the public’s job applies 
when there is eligibility or official need to intervene for protective 
reasons; the other, that voluntary agencies can spread their inter- 
ests and efforts at their own discretion. 

Neither the public nor the voluntary agency is usually in a posi- 
tion to have any systematic knowledge of how large the problems 
are or of their particular characteristics, and this applies even to 
those that happen to be “known” at a given time. There is also no 
systematic means for evaluating the effectiveness of each agency 
with respect to its impact upon the community-wide occurrence 
of the three main problems. Many studies have shown the inter- 
locking of problems and of agency activity on their behalf. Mostly 
such activity has been found to lack coordination of the resources 
available. 

Required in the first instance is systematic measure and classi- 
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fication of the known needs as served by all agencies, followed by 
a community plan for the use both of public and of voluntary 
resources. Under such a plan intake, screening, case responsibility, 
and follow-up would assure the flow of major community prob- 
lems to the appropriate agency at the right time, and would make 
maximum use of funds, staff resources, and facilities. 

Assuming that the leadership for such planning can be found, 
it would have to give the welfare of the community first priority, 
above the interest of any single agency. Such a synthesis of pro- 
gram concern at the planning level would enable both public and 
voluntary agencies to make their contributions to the community 
effective. 

Can social planning achieve the variations in design and the 
local leadership needed for a comprehensive and joint attack upon 
social problems? Some day it will. Both public and private agen- 
cies can retard or speed its arrival. 








Community Organization 
in Public Administration 


by JAMES R. DUMPSON 


Worn A DEMOCRACY, nothing may take 
precedence over the well-being of its people, and all government 
functions have their basis and sanction in this philosophical prin- 
ciple. Government itself is the instrument through which the 
rights of all are safeguarded, and it exists for the sole purpose of 
protecting the general welfare. As Lincoln once expressed it: 
“The legitimate object of government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have done but cannot do at all 
or cannot do so well for themselves in their several and individual 
capacities.” All authority derives from the people, and they have 
the guaranteed right, and indeed the responsibility, to examine, 
debate, approve, or reject any act of the government which repre- 
sents them. This is true of every aspect of our national life. We do 
publicly and privately review and debate everything, from our 
foreign policy and military defense systems to the question of 
traffic lights and parking facilities. 

Implicit in the democratic system, and expressed in the Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights, and in the legal system of our country, 
is the principle that the general welfare is best realized through 
the attainment of the welfare of the individual, and that demo- 
cratic government has a responsibility for making this possible. 
We recognize the preeminent importance of each human being 
and the urgency of achieving his need satisfactions. Indeed, the 
continuance of our democratic way and the insurance of our inter- 
nal security rest on our ability to assure our people the realization 
of their full potential for a good life, 
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Within the basic framework of democratic principles, the years 
have seen continuous expansion and modification of services 
needed to assure individuals the realization of their full poten- 
tial. This evolution is a natural concomitant of the changes in 
our socioeconomic system and of equally far-reaching develop- 
ments in the world around us. I have no doubt that our capacity 
to change is a sign of health; and the changes themselves repre- 
sent advances in knowledge and understanding. But they also rep- 
resent a continuing responsibility to examine, modify, and adapt, 
to provide leadership, in determining the direction the changes 
shall take, and in organizing the structure of community facilities 
and services to deal with the effects of change. 

Cooperative, voluntary effort, buttressed and complemented by 
government activity, is the characteristic approach of our people 
in their search for the common good. Public and voluntary social 
welfare agencies are but the organized instrumentalities for imple- 
menting this great democratic principle. Their effectiveness as 
tools in achieving and sustaining the highest level of material, 
emotional, and spiritual values depends ultimately on the align- 
ment of these voluntary and public services we establish in our 
communities. 

There has been much discussion and thoughtful consideration 
and many, many adjustments in practice and thinking as to the 
dividing lines between public and voluntary responsibility. In my 
considered judgment, the principle enunciated by Lincoln is the 
soundest cornerstone on which to build. In an immediate sense, I 
would go further and say that in meeting the legitimate needs of 
people, government must be prepared to step in whenever private 
philanthropy cannot or will not fill the gaps in health and welfare 
services. 

Basic human needs are universal in character. They are not 
limited by time or space. They transcend any demographic, socio- 
logical, or political classification of people. Many of these needs 
can be fulfilled within the normal structures of the market supply 
and of the family. Others, like the need for education, public sani- 
tation, decent conditions for work and play, are, at least in part, 
the responsibility of government for all the people, regardless of 
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economic circumstances and personal resources. It is when oppor- 
tunities to fulfill these needs are absent and the individuals or 
families cannot cope with them unaided that they present them- 
selves as physical, social, and emotional problems. These prob- 
lems, whether under the guise of juvenile delinquency, unwed 
motherhood, mental illness, or chronic dependency, stem from 
family breakdown, parental neglect and abuse, emotional and 
social deprivation, and unwholesome community environment. 

Over-all governmental responsibility for meeting basic needs 
for survival is now so well recognized that it needs no defense from 
me. And in this, the public welfare agency has a basic responsi- 
bility. However, we need only to examine the different state plans 
for the federally financed assistance programs to see how wide is 
the interpretation as to what is basic in these needs. These dif- 
ferences reflect the interests and influence of groups, other than 
assistance recipients, in the body politic which cannot be dis- 
regarded. The question of availability of public funds is not only 
a matter of budget control. It may also stem from a denial of what 
are basic human needs. Leadership for constantly identifying these 
needs and for raising the levels of assistance must come from the 
public welfare administrator. He must identify the groups who 
fail to accept what are basic needs and the objections of these 
groups to a humane, constructive level of assistance. He must be 
prepared to do it even when government economy is in full vogue. 
His professional and moral responsibility to community welfare 
must transcend every consideration but individual and group well- 
being. 

The public agency must find ways, then, of helping to bring 
standards of assistance to a level commensurate with the best 
thinking in the community. The administrator has the responsi- 
bility of speaking out when there is danger to human well-being 
because of inadequacies. The administrator cannot afford to stand 
supinely by; he must help all groups in the community to recog- 
nize their responsibility to others and make clear the values to the 
whole community of adequate, equitable standards of assistance. 
Obviously, the public welfare administrator cannot divorce him- 
self from the policy of the governmental administration of which 
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he is a part. But through his own abilities as an administrator he 
must establish himself as a force within the inner councils of gov- 
ernment and exert real and aggressive leadership in the develop- 
ment of the social policy of that governmental unit—a policy 
that gives top priority to human values and human beings. This 
demands that he establish and maintain harmonious relationships 
with the chief executive, the cabinet, the budget director, and all 
local and state government officials responsible for defining social 
policy and for appropriating funds to implement it. To be effec- 
tive in doing this, he must employ thi skills of community organi- 
zation and social action. 

With respect to medical and health services, again, these needs 
are shifting and ever expanding in the light of shifts in popula- 
tion, growing industrialization, and better understanding of needs 
of human beings. The public welfare administrator must give ag- 
gressive leadership in assuring service coverage to meet all these 
needs of people. Most large-scale environmental factors are best 
controlled by public facilities. In the strictest sense of the word, 
they may not be definable as welfare services, and yet perhaps 
they should be. Public housing must ultimately be seen, not sim- 
ply as a low-cost real estate venture but as a welfare service meet- 
ing social and emotional needs of people. Just as the preservation 
of human values, spiritual and material, is the concern of the 
entire community, and is a valid objective of the welfare pro- 
grams, so are all the contributing physical basics in community 
living the concern of public welfare and require participation in 
planning by the welfare agency. The inseparable relation of hous- 
ing, health, and hospital services to direct welfare services indi- 
cates the need for joint planning and coordination of all health 
and welfare services within the governmental structure. The pub- 
lic welfare administrator cannot escape his responsibility for effec- 
tive interdepartmental planning and coordination within the gov- 
ernmental structure. Health, housing, and hospital services cannot 
be isolated from welfare services. Public services cannot be 
fragmentized any more than individuals. Coordination and in- 
tegration of public health and welfare services present a real chal- 
lenge to every public welfare administrator. 


~~ 
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I offer as one example of public agency leadership in integrating 
and coordinating services the New York City experience in work- 
ing with multiproblem families. The widespread concern about 
our failures with families in double and triple jeopardy is reflected 
both on the national and the local level in discussions and in the 
programs of all public and voluntary agencies. In New York City, 
the coordinated interagency approach to servicing such families 
was spearheaded by a pilot project recently referred to as “Opera- 
tion Cooperation.” The public agencies, under the leadership of 
the Commissioner of Welfare, have been established as the Mayor’s 
Committee on Multiproblem Families for the purpose of coordi- 
nating public services required by these families—one percent of 
New York City’s families which produce 75 percent of the city’s 
juvenile delinquents—and for assuring an integrated treatment 
approach. Case responsibility is fixed in biweekly meetings of top- 
echelon representatives of the several departments and follow-up 
reports of agency activity and treatment movement are regularly 
and carefully reviewed. Voluntary agencies are involved in the 
process on an appropriate case basis. Gaps in services are clearly 
identified in the case discussions, new ways of utilizing existing 
services are underscored, and coordination becomes a real process. 
This is an example of bold leadership in community organization 
in so far as aligning agencies and services is concerned in the inter- 
est of a client group. This approach stems from a conviction that 
the public agencies have a primary responsibility for, at least, the 
effective arrangement of their services, to avoid overlapping and 
duplication, and for highlighting areas of unmet needs in services 
that have already been assigned to the public agencies. 

In order to meet the needs of people, welfare services must 
utilize and develop resources beyond those immediately available 
within their own program. The governmental welfare agency is 
no exception. Indeed, the governmental public welfare agency, if 
it is to make effective its legal mandate to promote and assure 
services for people, must enter into a working relationship with 
many kinds of community organizations and explore an unending 
variety of supporting and enriching resources. 

Public welfare programs are usually designed in relation to 
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clearly defined objectives. It is rarely possible to obtain blanket 
authorizations or appropriations to apply services or resources, 
regardless of where the needs of the individual situation may lead. 
And yet, we all know that in our complex social system, the spe- 
cific character of human needs may vary, almost for each indi- 
vidual. Thus, every program finds itself at one time or another 
facing limitations which not only frustrate but seem to defeat its 
very purpose, The public agency has the responsibility of identi- 
fying gaps in its services and in the community's network of serv- 
ices, and in providing leadership and encouragement to meet the 
unmet needs through public, voluntary, or cooperative resources. 
Whatever the pattern of agency organization, public or voluntary, 
the public welfare administrator must assume primary responsi- 
bility for the availability of total service coverage. 

Effective participation by the public welfare agency in meeting 
community problems and assuring the general! welfare depends on 
its relationship to local and national resources. While the ways 
in which community problems are solved and human needs are 
satisfied undoubtedly vary and reflect the differences within com- 
munities of the country, the problems of people and their need 
for services are constant and what is done in one area is reflected 
elsewhere. 

I am convinced that governmental agencies need to have direct 
contact with auxiliary services offered by other agencies in the 
community. This includes a close working relationship with every 
service offered under voluntary auspices. It requires conviction on 
the part of public welfare officials that however broadly govern- 
ment may develop social services, they cannot carry full and total 
responsibility for meeting the needs of people. Voluntary agencies 
are often able to operate with a degree of flexibility not possible 
in services established by law. They represent a resource that the 
governmental agency cannot afford to ignore. Indeed, the utiliza- 
tion of voluntary resources as a complement to public resources 
in achieving the general welfare is a cornerstone of our way of 
life. The interdependence of all health and welfare agencies in 
meeting the needs of people demands full partnership of public 
and voluntary agencies in planning and structuring the services of 
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each. Neither the public nor voluntary agency may withdraw in 
isolation from the other if the community welfare is to be served. 
What happens to each in public understanding, in public support, 
and in public acceptance is the business of each. The success of 
the community chest is the proper business of the public welfare 
administrator, as is his support of citizen groups to foundations 
for financial support. Similarly, what happens to the budgets of 
public agencies, what interpretation is given to fiscal authorities 
about public agency needs, is the proper business of citizen groups. 
I would suggest, however, that this quality of mutual responsibil- 
ity, in large measure, is enhanced and strengthened by the public 
welfare administrator who recognizes and accepts his own leader- 
ship role in community activities. . 

Governmental agencies have a direct responsibility for mobiliz- 
ing resources for program planning and development and for full 
and active participation in community planning efforts with other 
governmental agencies and voluntary programs. Only through 
such participation can there be a realistic and valid appraisal of 
community needs, a development of criteria for determining 
appropriate areas of public and voluntary responsibility for filling 
the gaps in services, the development of interagency working rela- 
tionships, and a proper alignment of services for people. Only in 
this way can the full potential of the governmental welfare agency 
be realized in full cooperation with voluntary effort. 

Another responsibility of governmental agencies is the use of 
consultation services to improve their programs. In our highly 
specialized society, many disciplines can contribute to the work 
of any one of the others. Because we are engaged in social service, 
we cannot afford to ignore the contributions which sound manage- 
ment principles can make to administration or to efficient opera- 
tion, any more than we can ignore advances in psychiatry or medi- 
cine. Governmental agencies must be ready to utilize the knowl- 
edge, experience, judgment, and technical skills of any group in 
the community, since in the end all are working toward the com- 
mon goals. Big business and the management tools and techniques 
it has developed have much to offer to the administration of pub- 
lic welfare. In a real sense, public welfare is big business. The 
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administrator’s legal and moral responsibility for the accountabil- 
ity of public funds requires that there be a sound working liaison 
with the business interests in the community, not only for their 
support, but also because of what he can learn of new trends in 
management operations. 

A governmental agency has failed to utilize an invaluable re- 
source in program planning and development if it does not re- 
quest and use an occasional study of its operations by a citizens’ 
committee of the local community council. It misses a valuable 
opportunity if it fails to seek consultation on special aspects of its 
program from appropriate specialized and professional associations 
in the community. This is a resource that a governmental agency 
dare not ignore in its effort to assure that its services fulfill the 
purposes for which they were established. 

Self-study is an important administrative device for any agency. 
For the public agency, which lives in a kind of goldfish bowl and 
is accountable to every group in the community, it is imperative. 
Not only is this function necessary to test effectiveness of policy 
and practice in the light of community needs and the commu- 
nity’s mandate, but it is a basis for testing effectiveness of agency 
accountability and seeking support for future activities. It is the 
basis on which it can engage in community planning with full 
knowledge of its own strengths and lacks, and fulfill its obliga- 
tion for leadership in ever improving services to people. 

All welfare agencies must be concerned with agency accounta- 
bility. It is not only a question of safeguarding the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar while getting him and his representatives to understand and 
accept the importance of making the expenditures. It is the added 
responsibility of knowing that a single instance of invalidly docu- 
mented public assistance may blast a program sky high, may seri- 
ously injure the public’s image of the recipient of its services, 
may demoralize staff into immobility, or may precipitate restric- 
tive legislation which will set back practice twenty or thirty years. 

Public welfare administration has a responsibility for providing 
staff with conditions of work and rates of pay which will enable 
it to recruit and keep workers who are concerned with human 
welfare and dedicated to helping human beings. The administra- 
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tor must be a leader in promoting staff growth, improved practice, 
and an atmosphere of dignity and professionalism in public wel- 
fare. These obligations can be fulfilled only if the public welfare 
administrator has fully interpreted to all the objectives and con- 
tent of his program and the kinds of skills and work settings that 
they require. 

I would assert as a major responsibility of the administrator the 
development of public understanding in welfare programs. Too 
frequently the public, for whom our services are designed, has 
only a hazy idea of what we have to offer and how elegibility is 
established. We too often fail to muster sound community sup- 
port for our public programs because we take for granted that 
our reason for existence and the services we offer are well known 
to the people. This is a grievous error and results in loss of the 
most fruitful resource available to us in planning and develop- 
ment of services—a solid citizen base of understanding and ac- 
ceptance of public welfare programs. Employment of this resource 
can be achieved in a variety of ways: 

1. Through contacts with civic, church, industrial, and labor 
organizations for the purposes of interpreting so that they will un- 
derstand the purposes of our program, enlisting their support, and 
securing from such groups supplementary services to meet the 
needs of our clients. 

2. Through the appointment of citizen boards for specific pur- 
poses, and advisory committees to public departments and their 
district offices, always in some way related to the major central 
planning structures of the community. Such citizen groups as an 
advisory committee on child care services or a citizens’ committee 
on welfare administration or on services to the aged can be effec- 
tive tools for improving services and for assuring community 
understanding of problems and needs. Such groups provide first- 
hand opportunity for demonstrating the quality of dedication and 
concern that public welfare workers have for human welfare. 

3. Through the use of citizen volunteers to work in public 
programs. Such activities as supervised friendly visits to the aged 
and escorting children to clinics not only provide opportunities 
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for direct involvement in program activities, but also release staff 
for services requiring their specialized skills. 

4. Through preparation and dissemination of basic material 
useful for understanding in legislative action. All of us, and the 
public welfare administrator in particular, must learn to use the 
highly developed techniques of mass communication. There is 
nothing immoral or unprofessional about these techniques, not- 
withstanding the uses that have commonly been made of them. 
They can be used for good or for evil. The administrator must 
present his facts in simple, persuasive language and to all levels 
of the community if he is to gain and maintain support for ex- 
panding services and expanding costs and if acceptable quality 
and standards of practice are to be maintained. 

I have attempted to suggest a frame of reference for determining 
the responsibilities of the public welfare administrator in com- 
munity organization. Each community and its structure of social 
welfare organization will dictate how these responsibilities can 
best be carried out. Adequate and efficient provision of health and 
welfare services in a community demand sound planning and co- 
ordination. The public welfare administrator must assume a 
leadership role in the process and he must involve all the facets 
of the governmental structure of which he is a part. I think we 
have to consider all of this in the context of the unique respon- 
sibility of the public agency which, within the framework of the 
law and the spirit of our democracy, must be responsive to the 
people it serves, to all the people in the community, to its staff, 
and to its professional philosophy and practice. Administrative 
responsibility for services within this context of interest and power 
blocs can be very challenging, although sometimes the adminis- 
trator may feel that he is walking a tightrope on the edge of a 
precipice. Nevertheless, it is a rewarding task as we share the 
common goals of human betterment. 








Budgeting and Allocation 
in United Funds 


by JOHN B. DILLENCOURT 


Tue UNITED FUND MOVEMENT began nine short 
years ago as the community answer to the problem of an increas- 
ing multiplicity of campaigns. While not a completely satisfactory 
solution, nor in all probability the ultimate one, the united fund 
has largely replaced prior forms of community-level federation as 
the best we have yet developed. 

It is appropriate, then, that we take a good look at the united 
fund entity, identifying those areas which present unresolved 
problems from our own individual and organizational viewpoints, 
and looking toward positive approaches to their resolution. For 
this purpose, we should recognize that each of us fits presumably 
into at least one of the four “publics” of a united fund. These 
are: (1) the givers of a community; (2) the agencies operating pro- 
grams locally within the community; (3) the national agencies 
whose local affiliates have been traditionally oriented toward, and 
as a part of, federation; and (4) other national agencies which have 
not been related to federation in any substantial degree prior to 
the united fund era. Obviously, these are arbitrary and not 
mutually exclusive classifications, but I set them forth neverthe- 
less as possible guides for introspective assessment of the peculiar 
point of view, organizational aspirations, and possible set of preju- 
dices with which we face this task of exploration. 

Statistically, there are now 1,108 united funds in the United 
States and Canada, raising $316 million annually, or 73 percent 
of the $412 million raised collectively by united funds and com- 
munity chests. These figures indicate the point of progress reached 
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to date by united funds. The progressive and rapid acceleration 
of these figures since 1949 leaves no doubt but that the absorption 
of the prior community chest movement by the new united fund 
movement is nearly completed and will be totally so within sev- 
eral years. 

Of infinitely greater significance are the reasons that this change 
has occurred. Most of the people in united fund communities with 
whom I have discussed this topic over a number of years have 
come to the same conclusion. They agree that the givers in their 
communities had not been satisfied that their community chests 
were adequate to meet the campaign multiplicity problem. 

It seems to me imperative that this cardinal fact as to the why 
be accepted by all of us as a starting point for isolating and then 
getting at the problems which we should like to resolve. Un- 
fortunately, a great welter of acrimony, including charge and 
countercharge, has grown up about this point. Despite various ac- 
cusations to the contrary leveled against United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, it has never been proved and 
never will be that that association promoted the organization of 
united funds. It is a matter of record that as late as 1955 the 
united fund cities took aggressive action, including appropriation 
of a large aggregate sum of money, to persuade, empower, and 
enable the leadership of United Community Funds and Councils 
of America to recognize and provide a greater degree of service to 
the united funds already in existence. I submit this fact as rather 
conclusive evidence that there was no national level promotion 
of the united fund idea. 

What actually happened was that the pioneering effort of De- 
troit in establishing its United Foundation in 1949 attracted 
such national attention that a growing number of cities turned 
annually to Detroit or its united fund stepchildren to find an 
answer to their problems. This role of a single city in establishing 
the prototype of a new form of federated organization, in offering 
the nearest thing to a national promotion of the united fund 
movement, explains the homogeneity of the united fund form of 
organization in its earlier years. 

Simply put, Detroit had a givers’ revolt in 1949. The swiftly 
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growing number of fund-raising campaigns by health and welfare 
organizations following the end of the war had become a major 
issue in most communities. Efforts at local solution included: 
community chest “open door” policies; public appeals endorsement 
committees; tightened municipal and even state legislation. Fur- 
thermore, in the absence of community-level solutions which were 
at all workable there had grown up the “in-plant federation” with 
its single, annual campaign for employee and executive contribu- 
tions within a single company. 

The mounting problem was evident. There were many more 
campaigns than formerly. Many of these were conducted by na- 
tional organizations which refused to permit their local units to 
participate in community chests. A case could be made for the 
fact that the budgetary practices of community chests were not 
applicable to the problems of some of these national agencies. 
The givers did not like the situation and clamored for action. 

The Detroit answer established a brand-new type of nonprofit 
organization for federated fund-raising purposes. That city’s Com- 
munity Chest machinery (merged with the Council) remained in 
operation, maintaining its normal budgetary relationship with its 
agencies. A central committee of the new United Foundation, 
known as the Goal and Allocations Committee, allocated a lump 
sum to the former Community Chest for further allocation to the 
local agencies and entered into direct allocations relationships 
with the national agencies. In some instances, of course, this was 
done through the new state-level united fund organization estab- 
lished simultaneously in Michigan. The allocations procedures 
followed the principle that each national organization, in recog- 
nition of its national character, would set its own local goal, sub- 
ject to negotiation with the united fund. 

The “Detroit experiment,” as it was frequently called during 
the succeeding several years, touched off a vast amount of discus- 
sion and debate within the federation movement as well as 
throughout the entire professional social work field. This seemed 
to surround the fact that a single fund-raising organization ap- 
peared to approach financing of one group of local agencies in a 
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different manner than it did for another group, made up of local 
chapters of national agencies. 

By 1954 there were at least 297 full-fledged united funds, in 
addition to 275 less complete organizations, which had largely 
modeled themselves upon the Detroit plan. Bearing in mind 
certain premises which we have mentioned earlier, we can find 
an important trend already established by that year. 

Just as the lay people in Detroit, primarily the unions and 
management in the automobile industry, had revolted and had 
established a united fund, so similar revolts of givers had taken 
place in most of the communities which had organized the sub- 
sequent early united funds. In these revolts the format of the new 
Detroit prototype was substituted in one way or another for that 
of the community chest in each of these cities. Usually, these new 
united funds were freshly and newly incorporated under the laws 
of their respective states as “givers’ organizations.”” They replaced 
community chests, which considered themselves federations of 
agencies or federations of agencies and givers. Attesting to the 
gravity of the community problem and the mood of important 
contributors and contributor groups, often the community chests, 
as well as all other organizations, were excluded from participa- 
tion in the organization of the new united fund. 

The new united fund boards of directors were frequently vastly 
different in their composition than the preceding community 
chest boards, executive personnel was often new and different, and 
campaign leadership of the new funds was usually a graphic ex- 
ample of putting the first team back into the ball game. Now, at 
the risk of belaboring a point, I have sought to point out that the 
givers had taken matters into their own hands in many cities and 
had adopted a common organizational format for the classic early 
united funds. The so-called “dual method” for dividing funds 
raised then established by them became a growing national pat- 
tern. 

The classic united fund, as developed on the Detroit prototype, 
is an autonomous, nonprofit corporation formed by the citizens 
of a given locality to reduce the number of health and welfare 
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drives. Its dominant purpose is to consolidate many separate drives 
into a single, annual fund-raising campaign. This type of ‘organi- 
zation, responsible to the givers and controlled by their represen- 
tatives on their behalf, has, by its nature, developed policies and 
procedures consistent with its ultimate purpose. It is here that we 
find one of the notable differences between a united fund and a 
traditional community chest. While most community chests had 
been organized initially for this same purpose, they had fre- 
quently emerged over the years as instrumentalities for financing 
a specific group of agencies. 

Community chest budgeting procedures usually followed a defi- 
cit-financing principle administered on a line basis, often with 
some modification of the latter. While such budgeting is felt 
sometimes by some agencies to have unnecessarily restrictive 
aspects, nonetheless the availability of agency surpluses held at 
the community level by the chest and the beneficial results of year- 
round budget administration are quite commonly believed by 
other agencies to offset the disadvantages. Under the united fund 
form of organization, the basic budget procedure with former 
agencies of the community chest usually remains essentially the 
same as that traditionally employed by the chest. 

In looking briefly at the budget practices developed during the 
community chest era, we recognize that local community chests 
were always wholly autonomous. Such uniformity as existed be- 
tween cities in community chest budgeting resulted from the es- 
sential reasonableness of certain general principles, from local 
experimentation, and from interchange of experience. A study 
made by the Community Chests and Councils of America in 1940 
had the participation of 140 representative community chests and 
was undertaken by a committee of outstanding professional lead- 
ers. Results of this study defined and eventually tended to stand- 
ardize by emulation some of the practices and principles which 
had grown out of a quarter of a century’s experience at the com- 
munity level. The initial united fund movement continued gen- 
eral adherence to these practices and principles, as leavened by 
local deviations, for former community chest agencies and created 
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anew a standardized method for dealing with national agencies 
new to federation. 

However, since 1955, the organizational forms of the united 
fund have become markedly more heterogeneous. This experi- 
mentation with new forms of organization and variation from the 
Detroit format, followed so meticulously by the earlier united 
funds, have produced differences in national agencies allocations 
procedures by united funds. 

The most prevalent organizational pattern among united funds 
is for the functions of fund raising, budgeting, and allocating to 
be vested in one organization with planning left to a separate 
corporation. This has been accomplished usually either by dissolu- 
tion of the community chest or by its merger with the united 
fund. The second most prevalent pattern retains the community 
chest as a budgeting instrumentality for the local agencies, under 
a lump-sum appropriation from the united fund, and maintains 
the existing planning body as a separate corporation. A number 
of other communities combine all functions of a central service 
nature, fund raising, budgeting, planning, and allocating, in a 
single organization. The least frequently found grouping of re- 
sponsibility exists where the community chest and council or 
united community services have responsibility for planning and 
budgeting local agencies with the united fund handling over-all 
allocations and relationships with the national agencies. 

In a few communities, a still different method of organization 
has come about. This is the kind of situation in which the local 
chapter of the American National Red Cross and the community 
chest conduct a joint campaign, dividing the drive proceeds upon 
the pre-agreed ratio of result to aggregate goal. A variation of 
this form of relationship includes creation by the Red Cross chap- 
ter and the community chest of a new corporation, controlled by 
the two organizations, for the joint conduct of a campaign. 

In 1955, as you recall, American National Red Cross made its 
policy decision to permit participation by its chapters in united 
funds, while the American Cancer Society and the American 
Heart Association enjoined their chapters from any further par- 
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ticipation. In most of the communities which subsequently organ- 
ized united funds one could assume that the giver revolt had been 
less acute, having already waited six years to explode. 

The giver pressure in these communities was satisfied by a wed- 
lock under the united fund banner of the Red Cross chapter and 
the community chest plus some of the smaller health agencies. 
Having adopted a “wait and see” attitude during the pioneering 
struggles of the early united funds, these communities could now 
“wait and see” about the changes in attitude among the larger 
national health agencies. 

The resulting national agencies allocations procedures in this 
‘newer version of united fund frequently differed from those of 
the earlier ones in that they met the Red Cross requirements as 
a special case while handling the smaller new nationals in much 
the same manner as the locals. This is, of course, completely true 
of the hyphenated Red Cross-community chest drives. It is not 
true of a smaller group of cities which sought to duplicate the 
Detroit prototype in the post-1955 era. These, with Pittsburgh 
as the largest, followed the classic givers’ organization pattern 
with aggressive effort toward all-inclusiveness. They used the 
classic national agencies allocation method and resurrected the 
“cause” money approach for recalcitrant agencies originally in- 
vented by Detroit where it had no longer been needed after the 
first campaign. 

It might be advisable to summarize the general picture which 
I have outlined. First, the basically standardized community chest 
budget procedures which had developed prior to the united fund 
era continue to be followed in the main in budgetary dealings 
with local agencies in united fund communities. 

Second, the fairly standardized allocations procedures with na- 
tional agencies, developed by the united funds created prior to 
1955, continue to be followed in their communities. 

Third, there has been a tendency on the part of united funds 
organized within the past several years to vary the allocations 
procedures for national agencies as a corollary to their greater 
heterogeneity. The national agencies allocations procedure seems 
to vary in direct ratio with the basis for organization of the 
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united fund itself. Those united funds which began as givers’ 
revolts with an all-inclusive concept tend to allocate national 
agencies’ money on a more uniform procedure than those which 
grew up as extensions of the preexisting community chest. In the 
latter group, the tendency seems to be to apply the local agency 
approach to as many of the national agencies as possible, making 
exceptions with the larger organizations, particularly the Red 
Cross. 

It must be recognized, therefore, that national agencies alloca- 
tions procedures are becoming increasingly diverse in view of these 
developments as well as by virtue of the increasing number of 
united funds. 

I should like to quote some of the remarks made by members of 
the National Conference Program Committee in order to spot- 
light the area of this discussion. On the positive side, individuals 
representing the agency point of view have stated the following: 


More and more communities have gone the united fund way, so that 
now the majority of communities having any kind of federated plan 
are classified as united funds. Most of these include the Red Cross. A 
good many include the important national health agencies and many 
of the lesser health agencies which campaign nationally. The united 
funds have been eminently successful in raising more money than 
was raised previously by community chests plus the new agencies 
brought into the federated programs, and the united fund experience 
has continued to be good, with increases each year. The united fund 
movement has resulted in substantial increases for the budgets of the 
local agencies. It has brought new leadership into the picture. It has 
encouraged more giving by corporations and employee groups as well 
as by individual givers. It has reduced overcontrol of agency budgets 
on a line-by-line basis. Additional funds raised have facilitated planning 
to provide more adequate services. Planning has broadened geographi- 
cally and in terms of lay leadership in agency participation. 


In indicating what they see as problems in relationships between 
agencies and united funds these same people have stated: 


The principal problem of the united funds is to find a rational and 
mutually understood arrangement for handling local budgets and the 
local share of national budgets within the same operation. Obviously, 
a local community cannot review the budget of a national agency in the 
same way that it can that of a local agency. United funds have implied 
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commitment at the outset that the new agencies will receive at least 
as much money as they have been able to raise independently without 
too much initial regard to a study of needs served by the agency. This 
dual but parallel method of allocating funds has created some resistance 
among the long-time chest agencies. There is continued feeling on the 
part of many agencies of an undue curtailment of their autonomy with 
limitations in developing new services and additional sources of income. 
There is a continuing desire on the part of many agencies to limit the 
functions of the Budget Committee in relation to agency autonomy 
and welfare council planning. There is a tendency for board members 
of operating agencies, the lay participants in social welfare planning, 
and the lay leaders in fund raising to form separate group identifica- 
tions, rather than to act as one body of lay leaders concerned with 
agency management, community planning, and fund raising. Related 
to this is the problem of increasing the number of agency board mem- 
bers who feel they have a direct and active responsibility for fund 
raising. 

I should like to express my appreciation and satisfaction for the 
fine and generous comments about united fund accomplishments. 
Particularly, the statement on reductions of the overcontrol of 
agency budgets on line-by-line basis is significant. This, obviously, 
refers to local agency budgets, and it confirms my understanding 
that united funds are continuing to experiment with more flexi- 
ble budgeting for local agencies. 

As to the problem areas, these statements seem to me to fit re- 
lated pieces into a generic pattern. While there are exceptional 
instances, local budgets in most united fund communities, and 
on a national average, have gone up proportionately more over 
comparable periods than where the traditional community chest 
continues. It is redundant to state that this has been possible 
because the united fund has been able to raise more money and 
has therefore been able to allocate to the local agencies more 
money than would otherwise have been available for them. This 
additional money has apparently been made possible by certain 
characteristics of the united fund itself. Among these is an ability 
to work with the new agencies and consequently to eliminate the 
campaigns formerly conducted by them. The dual, but parallel, 
method of allocating funds, however vexatious in principle, has 
an actual economic advantage to the long-term chest agencies. 
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Similarly, the limitations in developing new services are related 
specifically to how much money there is in the common pot at 
any given time. All united fund experience to date would indi- 
cate that more money is available for new services through the 
fund than there would be if each agency were going it alone or 
under prior community chest plan. Beyond that, limitations in 
developing additional sources of income stem from the very nature 
of the united fund. It is consistent that an organization created 
by the givers of a community to consolidate campaigns for health 
and welfare operating purposes into a single annual drive would 
have as its cardinal policy elimination, to the extent practicable, 
of campaigns by its own participating, member agencies. This 
is an extremely sore point and understandably so with an agency 
which seeks to develop a new and needed service and lacks the 
requisite funds. 

One might even pose a correlative hypothetical question. A 
number of business concerns in a number of communities at the 
current time have made salary cuts among their executive person- 
nel in order to reduce the amount of money which they are losing. 
Translated into our own terms, should economic and employment 
conditions get worse, which we all hope fervently will not occur, 
and should a proven united fund miss its goal and therefore need 
to cut its allocations to its agencies next year, what would the 
responsibility of the latter be? Should each agency take the posi- 
tion that its budget is inviolate and that it now would need to 
make up the decrease through a supplementary fund-raising effort? 
Or should it roll with the punch, seeking to strengthen federation 
in rough times as well as in good? 

The question about agency autonomy is not new. It is as old as 
federation and the participation of agencies in federation. Cer- 
tainly the direction of a number of united funds toward relaxing 
budget controls assumes greater responsibility on the part of 
agencies for adequate internal budgetary methods and implies 
even stronger board membership and staff administration than in 
the past. 

Let us remember, finally, that we are talking about, roughly, 
three groups of agencies in connection with budgeting. Most of 
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the so-called “local” organizations and the nationals of which they 
are affiliates have great challenges before them growing out of new 
needs caused by population movement and changes. Their prob- 
lem is one of obtaining more money, but it is also one of relating 
program aspiration to the establishment of priorities within the 
total funds available through strong federation. The American 
National Red Cross is almost a category unto itself. It is a strong, 
effective, well-established national organization which has a rea- 
sonably stabilized need for funds. It has never been greedy, and 
its requests of the united funds have been on the basis of a de- 
liberative, internally disciplined, carefully administered, internal 
quota plan. Its participation in the united funds is vital to their 
ongoing success, and it will contimue to be a valued ally and 
partner in the movement so long as its reasonable needs are met 
under a program of fair treatment. The third grouping consists 
of the national health agencies. These organizations are concerned 
with national research programs for which there has been mount- 
ing need. The united funds have sought to cooperate financially 
with their growth requirements, usually according them greater 
allocation increases than those given to the local agencies. 

United fund budgeting and allocations procedures can best 
be understood when we take into account the needs and require- 
ments of these three groupings and when we relate these needs 
to the wishes and desires of the givers who have made our united 
funds a reality. 

It is possible that the National Budget Committee may some 
day become a more significant force than it is now in its effort to 
do at the national level for national agencies what local budget 
committees do at the community level. Practically speaking, that 
day seems fairly remote. A number of strong nationals, having 
long traditions of participation by their local units in federation, 
have never used the facilities of the National Budget Committee. 
The finger of scorn can therefore not be pointed at other organi- 
zations which do not use these facilities nor at the local united 
funds which include portions of their budgets. Neither is there 
anything miraculous about the recommendations of the National 
Budget Committee, as applied through the national quota plan 
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by agency users of the National Budget Committee services. Cer- 
tainly, this plan is good, and the method is the best that we have 
in developing a yardstick roughly applicable to a number of na- 
tional agencies. However, each local united fund still retains the 
responsibility and the right to determine finally the basis and the 
amount of its allocation to each national agency. 

Much has been said about the duality of distributing united 
fund monies. Much remains to be done over a period of time in 
perfecting these methods. Nevertheless, that will be done under 
the same general intent as now exists. Equitable application of 
uniform principles to diverse and unlike organizations is the crux 
of the problem. This worthy objective will continue to be pursued 
by men and women of good faith in a sincere effort to understand 
interorganizational problems. Personally, I have the utmost faith 
in the ability to all of us steadily to diminish the problems of all 
our relationships, including this duality. The duality itself may 
well always continue to exist, representing as it does the very 
heart of the united fund effort to develop a common local vehicle 
for fund raising for both local and national agencies. Neverthe- 
less, its existence can well become totally unimportant as any 
inequities which it may now contain are eliminated. 








The Problem and Process 
of Determining Priorities 


by LINN BRANDENBURG 


Tre DETERMINATION OF PRIORITIES, simply 
stated, is the making of judgmental -choices. Before choices can 
be made there needs to be: (1) the desire to make them; (2) a 
determination of the area in which they are to be made; (3) factual 
information and research on which choice may be exercised; and 
(4) a process which may be used in making the choices. 

Let us examine briefly the community pressures which have 
provided the impetus to a number of recent projects dealing with 
priority determination. The assumption—which many feel is 
dangerous and false—that communities have reached the ceiling 
of voluntary fund raising is behind at least part of the thinking 
on the initiation of priority studies. The vagueness of community 
chest or united fund by-laws concerning the responsibility for 
financing services, as well as the stated objectives of the fund- 
raising body, has also played a role in the initiation of broad 
studies designed to clarify questions of auspices and need. In one 
sense, priority studies can be construed as innovations replacing 
the community health and welfare surveys which were popular 
in the late 1930s and throughout the 1940s. The primary impetus 
seems to have had to do with funds available—and especially 
those primarily voluntary contributions which provide perhaps 
10 percent or less of the money spent for health and welfare pro- 
grams—trather than wholly with the community’s desire for a 
more rationally designed and balanced program. 

More important than the machinery for determining priorities 
is the atmosphere. It will probably always be true that we shall 
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not have sufficient tax funds or voluntary contributions to meet 
all the health and welfare needs of our communities. It is also 
true that appropriating bodies, both public and voluntary, will 
want assurances that the appropriations are being spent on filling 
the most urgent needs. Nevertheless, it should be possible to focus 
on the desirability of a balanced health and welfare program in 
a community rather than on the need to save money or to raise 
money or to restrict programs. Psychology and semantics play 
important roles in the making of choices, as do background and 
timing. 

Choices are made by individuals in a community. They must 
be trained in the making of such choices, which at best is painful. 
Individual agencies can, through the involvement of staff and 
board in the determination of programs within their own agencies, 
do much to foster a community atmosphere conducive to priority 
determination. If the services to be offered by an individual agency 
are chosen by its staff and board members in relation to con- 
sideration given by the staff and board of other agencies function- 
ing in a broadly representative central planning council, then 
the area of choice-making has widened and the learning process 
has advanced. 

The use of board members from voiuntary agencies and of other 
civic leaders as well as professional social workers on advisory 
committees to tax-supported services is a part of creating and 
training a conscious desire within a community to make choices 
on other than an emergency basis. Large segments of the popula- 
tion should be involved within agencies and within the central 
planning council in the development of program and personnel 
standards, and in arriving at agreements concerning unmet needs 
and the current areas of responsibility of the tax-supported and 
voluntary agencies. Again, it is through exposure to agency and 
community situations which require conscious judgmental choices 
that a desire may be created to determine priorities on other than 
a “shotgun” basis. 

We turn now to the community, in which choices are made. 
This suggests a geographically defined area where ideas are 
held in common with others, but it also suggests groups in a 
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relationship of psychic interaction and a setting in which there 
are ongoing, dynamic, changing manifestations of interaction. 
This concept is of particular importance since our consideration 
of the area in which choices are to be made may be in terms of 
constantly changing needs or in terms of services and/or agencies. 

The determination of priorities, broadly defined, is “an ar- 
rangement of needs in ranking order and in accordance with their 
claim on community resources and attention.” Often, however, 
what are referred to, or catalogued as, needs are in reality de- 
mands, and primarily active demands; and since the way agencies 
are constituted has a direct bearing on demand, even latent needs 
may be apparent. (Seldom are the absolute needs apparent.) From 
a practical standpoint, money cannot be given to need; it must 
be given for services and to agencies. 

Choices must also be made within an agency, between agencies 
in the same functional field, and between functional fields. 

I recognize that there are no precise measurements of com- 
munity needs, and certainly more research on this subject should 
be done by agencies, by planning councils, and by universities. 
Research can, however, and should identify the various social 
values pertinent to health and welfare which are held by the 
general population or by particular groups. There must be more 
adequate descriptions of work performed and of facilities in the 
community. Research can help provide answers to questions re- 
lating to objectives of services, which, to a large extent, remain 
unsolved to date. Research on the effectiveness of services as re- 
lated to objectives is crucial; universities might profitably be more 
concerned with this field. I have not mentioned the obvious lack 
of statistical information on persons receiving service from agen- 
cies or indicating a need of such service; on national and local 
population trends; housing conditions; wage and price trends. 

Communities—either through surveys or self-studies or con- 
tinuous reviews carried on by welfare councils or chests—-are, to 
an increasing extent, arriving at some determination of basic needs 
which should be met by health and welfare services. Attempts 
are being made, in some instances, to list these needs, and in- 
ventories of services and facilities have been prepared. 
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The assessment of needs and services and the inventorying of 
services are jobs for researchers. The development of programs to 
fill the gaps is a community organization problem and requires 
community organization skills. 

There has been some thinking that priority systems would be 
unnecessary if researchers could provide more comprehensive and 
more conclusive data about health and welfare needs. There has 
been some criticism that the inability to define and accurately 
measure needs for services makes inevitable the use of subjective 
judgments in rating the relative importance of needs or services 
to meet needs. I believe, however, that the problem of criteria, 
which are the heart of priority determinations, is fundamentally 
one to be solved through the community organization process. It 
is not the deficiencies in factual material or the method of com- 
piling it that are at fault. The reason lies in the relatively ad- 
vanced stage to which we have progressed in the United States in 
meeting the physical and social needs of people through complex 
health and welfare programs. 

Priorities are a matter of making choices among a number of 
problems, none of which is so much more grave than all the others 
that its priority is self-evident. Subjective judgment will, there- 
fore, always be necessary to indicate the order in which a variety 
of needs should be met, despite whatever progress is made in re- 
search techniques. The choice of values by which to make such 
judgments is a policy decision, not a research problem. Do the 
criteria used emphasize the values of the general public or the 
more sophisticated, and presumably better informed, opinions of 
practitioners? Can numerical values be assigned to criteria based 
on principles as to what is best for the total community—not the 
agencies—when it is difficult to know what is best for “the com- 
munity” since a community may include many different “com- 
munities” with different needs? Who can represent and express the 
interest of the total community? Who can say that criteria should 
express the values of the general public rather than of the sophisti- 
cated few? 

It would seem to me that this is not an either/or proposition 
but that both the general public and the sophisticates should be 
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represented among those who make final decisions. I am not yet 
convinced that criteria to be used in priority judgments can or 
should be applicable to all fields of service. Opportunism, which 
is a valid principle to be used in community organization, has a 
direct relationship to priority judgments. There are times when 
it is propitious to move forward toward a given objective and 
other times when aggressive promotion would be injurious to the 
cause. 

The procedures used in determining priorities in some cities 
follow a pattern whereby agencies, often through the question- 
naire method, indicate to the various sections of the planning 
council their own rating of priorities, sometimes in terms of need, 
sometimes in terms of proposed program. The various sections, 
through a committee, arrive at a list of priorities, sometimes of 
needs, other times of agencies or services; these are then processed, 
either through a central committee of the planning council or, in 
some instances, through the central budget committee, which 
serves as the central priority committee, to determine the rating 
of the respective needs or services. There are some refinements 
and modifications of this process, such as establishment of a special 
priorities committee under the auspices of the council but not 
as a part of the regular section or division machinery. At least 
one city is approaching the problem by setting up a program 
division of the federation which raises funds for voluntary agen- 
cies; on a case-by-case basis, this division is moving into setting 
priorities. More progress has been made in relation to the estab- 
lishment of priorities within fields than across fields, and the 
emphasis continues to be on the determination of priorities among 
new or expanded programs or projects rather than for all pro- 
grams. 

An attempt has been made in at least one city to develop criteria 
representing social values which have an equal applicability to all 
fields of service. Such criteria are divided into three major groups: 
(1) the desirability and essentiality of objectives toward which a 
field of service is directed; (2) the effectiveness of fields of service; 
(3) the stage of development of fields of service. 

Each field of service receives an arithmetical score for each 
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criterion. The sum of the scores determines the priority ranking 
of the field; the higher the total score, the higher the priority. 
When the budget allocation of a particular agency is being con- 
sidered, the agency is given the degree of priority which cor- 
responds to the priority ranking of its field of service. 

There is undoubtedly a psychological resistance to the use of 
numerical scores. There is a question as to whether or not the 
material being dealt with lends itself to precise measurement and 
whether or not, by fixing numerical scores, attention is turned 
to the sums and averages rather than to the pertinent data about 
fields of service. 

It should be kept firmly in mind that each community is 
unique; no attempt should be made by one community to adopt in 
their entirety priority plans or systems found helpful in another 
community. Each community must seek out its own needs and 
develop its own services and decide which agencies—tax-supported 
or voluntary—should provide the services. 

Criteria are the system of social values which determine the 
order of importance among a set of factors being taken into con- 
sideration in making choices. It is the selection of such values for 
conversion into criteria that presents the major dilemma to any 
community. Implicating many points of view in the selection of 
criteria and keeping such criteria up-to-date and subject to re- 
appraisal are also major problems. 

I should like to suggest the merits of concentrating on the 
improvement of the central planning agency rather than setting 
up special machinery for the rating of priorities in a community. 
This might necessitate reconstitution of the organization to in- 
clude not only representatives from social agencies, lay and pro- 
fessional, but also civic leaders from business, labor, and educa- 
tion, and physical as well as social planners. It might also mean 
the investment of funds for research and for additional staff skilled 
in community organization. 

Because of the interest in priority determination expressed by 
fund-raisers for voluntary agencies, I also suggest improvement in 
the budgeting process, including clarification of objectives of 
chests and united funds and increased efforts to secure fees from 
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those able to pay for services, with public funds used for persons 
served by chest agencies when legislation has made such money 
available. Clearly, there must be demonstrated a most urgent 
need for financial aid from the central money-raising body and a 
most urgent need for services on the part of the community to 
justify recognition of a priority in chest budgeting. 

If we agree that in a democratic society the people should de- 
cide what social services they want and are willing to pay for, 
both through governmental funds and voluntary resources, we 
should set up a budgeting procedure which will make the think- 
ing of the people felt. This implies committees which include 
persons from the tax-supported agencies, labor groups, professional 
and business groups, and persons who have been active in the 
central fund-raising campaign. Professional social workers should 
also be committee members, since they have a responsibility not 
only for making their technical, expert understanding available 
to other groups, but also for functioning as citizens in a voluntary 
capacity with respect to the distribution of community money. 

Over a period of years, a sound budgeting process should in- 
volve on its committees staff and lay persons from the various 
agencies receiving funds in order that there may be, not only 
counsel in determination of the use of money, but also an edu- 
cational process in relation to problems faced by other agencies, 
especially those of securing funds. There also needs to be agency 
as well as campaign leadership in the establishment of fund-raising 
goals. 

Certainly there is no better training ground for the making of 
painful choices than the budget committees of central fund-raising 
bodies. On such committees civic leaders and social workers must 
learn to put the good of the community above the need of any 
one agency. On such committees there may be persons from vari- 
ous disciplines and representing many interests. 

It has been said that priorities are matters of judgment. The 
determination of priorities is, in the last analysis, the community's 
business. In order to have the best objective judgment possible, 
the committee process which will bring in the thinking of the total 
community would seem to be the most feasible. The committee 
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process, however, must extend beyond the central fund-raising 
machinery itself. It must extend back into the agencies, within 
functional fields, and across fields. Essential are the following 
principles: (1) broad lay and professional citizen participation; 
(2) continuity of the appraisal process; (3) consideration of the 
total needs of the community—that is, reappraisal of existing re- 
sources as well as of new needs. 

Allocation of funds by the central financing organization calls 
for consideration of changing needs—changes in services of agen- 
cies supported by tax funds or by voluntary funds other than the 
chest; advances in knowledge; and difficulties in applying objec- 
tive measurements to human services. A good budgeting process 
should include the following elements: (1) the presumption that, 
in general, existing voluntary and tax-supported services have 
developed to meet demonstrated needs and individual agencies 
want to adapt their services to changing needs; (2) regard for the 
opinions both of the expert and of the contributor; (3) participa- 
tion of many minds and the representatives of many interests in 
arriving at decisions; and (4) provision for study and review when- 
ever questions about objectives, activities, or quality of service are 
raised. If over a period of time the budgeting has involved the 
participation of enough people having many different points of 
view, the end result is an accumulation of related elements, and 
a priority is thus established and accepted. 

It is my conviction that if the following provisions are included 
in a budget procedure to determine which services of which 
agencies require priority of funds, that procedure will be sound: 

1. If the planning body and the financing body are working 
together as resource groups for broadly representative citizen 
committees responsible for determikation of the allocation of 
funds 

2. If the citizens active on the central budget committee have 
served during the year on committees in the various functional 
fields 

3. If agency staffs and boards have exercised choices in the 
preparation of the budget estimates and interpret their needs to 
the general public and to budget reviewing committees 
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4. If there are available to the committees, not only program 
and financial reports on the individual agencies and the judgment 
of professional council persons regarding the services of the agen- 
cies, but also information on: (a) program standards for the vari- 
ous fields; (b) present and future availability of public funds; 
(c) material on unmet needs in the community developed in col- 
laboration with the agencies 

5. If well-thought-out statements concerning the responsibility 
for tax-supported and voluntary agencies serve as background ma- 
terial for committee deliberations 

6. If budget reviewing committees are furnished with informa- 
tion on economic forecasts of wage and price trends 

7. If committees have had an oppartunity to confer with the 
tax-supported agencies in the field for which they are responsible 
and have been given an opportunity to understand their problems, 
services, and finances 

I have misgivings regarding any system which seems to erect an 
artificial barrier between considerations of current programs and 
new programs or which sets up special mechanisms for dealing 
with functions which should be a regular part of a welfare council 
program. I have misgivings regarding any system which seems to 
assume that the amounts obtained by central money-raising or- 
ganizations are static. I believe in the use of the chest dollar as 
a lever to bring about new services, to modify present services, 
and to eliminate outmoded services. 

Priority systems with elaborate rating plans may give the public 
an erroneous impression of being more scientific and absolute 
than is possible at this time, particularly since there may be an 
indication that no attempt has been made to evaluate performance 
or quality of program. 

The determination of priorities is, I repeat, the making of 
choices. Different people make different choices even when con- 
fronted with the same facts. The same people make different kinds 
of choices in different years. The situation is constantly changing. 
Knowledge of problems and sophistication in dealing with prob- 
lems, the funds available to afford services, are all constantly 
changing. Interpretation of needs and services varies from year 
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to year. It is important, therefore, not to allow criteria to become 
too fixed. 

A good budgeting system and, therefore, to my way of thinking, 
a good system for the making of choices, must have flexibility, 
stability, effectiveness, and dignity. 

In closing, I quote a statement made by Samuel A. Goldsmith 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Community Fund of Chi- 
cago since it sets forth, much better than I could phrase it, my con- 
cept of the atmosphere within which determination of priorities 
should take place: ; 


Effectiveness grows out of stability and flexibility. To be effective, 
much of the community must participate in giving; many must par- 
ticipate in raising funds; many must participate in spending funds. 
In all avenues in which the Fund walks in raising or spending money 
for the welfare of our people, it is characterized by bringing in the 
worker, the intellectual, the housewife, the government official, man- 
agement, labor, religious bodies. Then in addition to having some- 
thing of this structure on a neighborhood basis, on a subcommunity 
basis, on a religious-community basis—we have repeated it in the name 
of agencies and communities for welfare purposes. 

We must walk in dignity through the maze of all of this money and 
agencies and people. Welfare services do not constitute excrescences 
on the body politic or the body social. The people served are not 
derelicts—they are ourselves. The problems of children and of old age, 
of illness and of health, of a literate and an integrated community 
in the areas of education and group activity, the improvement of condi- 
tions of living and of work—these represent the essence of life to us 
as a community. Often any one of us in need of these services for our- 
selves or those close to us, hover in the shadowy realm between a full 
or an enchained life and even between life itself and death. 
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Use of Volunteer Leadership 


by CAMPBELL G. MURPHY 


Vowunrzzns HAVE ALWAYS ASSUMED major re- 
sponsibilities in our American social welfare programs. The types 
and degrees of responsibility and the sorts of roles played have, of 
course, changed with a changing society. It is most appropriate 
that an assessment be made from time to time of the unique 
contribution of the volunteer in policy-forming and leadership 
roles in social work. With close to a hundred thousand people in 
paid staff professional positions in the social services and with a 
large proportion of personnel in the stronger public and voluntary 
services having professional training for their assignments, the 
picture is quite different from what it was a generation or two ago. 
My observations will relate primarily to the voluntary social 
services, though most of them have equal application to the pub- 
lic services. 

A major role for the volunteer today is to serve on fact-finding 
and study committees reviewing social welfare needs. Based on 
the technical material presented to them by professional workers 
they may decide what programs are needed in the light of the 
expert information presented. At the same time, they act as a 
bridge between professional workers and the general community, 
assisting in determining to what extent social welfare programs, 
and what kind of social welfare programs, should receive com- 
munity support as against other community needs. Effective lay 
leaders may have great influence in determining what level of 
giving a community is willing to establish for its voluntary serv- 
ices—and it should be remembered that the highest totals of 
contributions known through community chests, united funds, and 
independent drives represent but a minute fraction of our na- 
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tional income. Informed lay leadership may be of great assistance 
to government, local, state, and Federal, in determining the type 
and degree of support given to the social welfare services. 

It is perhaps a simple axiom to say that people are more likely 
to accept ideas from their peers and from people with similar ex- 
perience and background than they are ideas presented by persons 
or groups only slightly known to them, no matter how meritorious 
they may be. It has been found, for instance, in determining sup- 
port of voluntary social work in most American communities that 
broad participation of community leadership is necessary from 
business and industry, from labor, and from other segments of the 
population. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that support of 
voluntary social services by organized labor has come as labor 
representatives have served on agency boards, on council planning 
committees, and on budget conference committees and boards of 
united funds. As they report back need to their constituencies 
with the force of firsthand knowledge, active interest and support 
are usually aroused. However, it should be strongly emphasized 
that understanding and acceptance are not a one-way street. The 
assumption that merely because we are professional technicians 
we have developed agency programs as satisfactorily as possible 
within funds available can be a fallacy. Well-informed lay leader- 
ship can be of tremendous assistance in assessing community needs 
and in considering program content. 

An additional unique contribution of the volunteer might be 


that of functioning as a watchdog over the administration of social “7 * 


welfare agencies. In institutional care, for example, volunteer 
leadership from a variety of agency settings has had a great deal 
to do with the development of better standards of care. Much 
of the recent improvement in the administration of state mental 
hospital systems throughout the country can be attributed to 
vigorous volunteer leadership through many types of planning 
and operating agencies. Broadly speaking, policy formation in the 
social services is a citizen responsibility expressed through force- 
ful volunteer leadership and through legislative bodies. 

At the same time, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
perhaps the very essential of Western democracy as we know it is 
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the right of voluntary association. This perhaps more than any- 
thing else distinguishes Western society from totalitarian govern- 
ment. Under political democracy there is the right to form 
voluntary social agencies, business associations, trade unions, 
churches, and a wide variety of social institutions with only the 
restrictions necessary to avoid serious hampering of the rights of 
others. Within the framework of voluntary social work this per- - 
haps also gives the volunteer the unique right to be totally wrong 
or to be so circumscribed in vision or so single-purposed in his goal 
that he may limit as much as he may help. In the economic pros- 
perity this country has had since the Second World War there 
has been a vast development—both in program and in numbers 
—of new voluntary agencies in health and welfare services. ‘These 
have come, in part, because more money is available and in part 
because it has been possible, as never before, to utilize new sci- 
entific knowledge in providing services. 

Secondly, there seems to be conclusive evidence that more effec- 
tive use of volunteer leadership in our health and welfare services 
is being made today than ever before. At the same time, the 
opinion has been expressed in many quarters that there is a 
tendency on the part of the professional in recent years to squeeze 
out the volunteer. In certain special circumstances, admittedly, 
this is true. 

From perhaps the turn of the century until the Second World 
War, volunteer leaders in community after community and state 
after state made possible the starting of agencies in the voluntary 
field and the establishment of laws which provided for essential 
public services. Professionalization of administration gradually 
took place with the development of schools of social work and 
grew quite rapidly during the 1930s when the number both of 
schools of social work and of students increased considerably. Per- 
haps the low point in the use of volunteers in American social 
work was in the 1930s when many of the present leaders in the 
profession were getting their initial experience. Perhaps too many 
may have carried over prejudices from that period. It is perhaps 
fair to say that most of the rapidly emerging public services in 
the 1930s, built to meet the depression needs, did not make effec- 
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tive use of lay leadership. As one example, during this period the 
state of Washington was considered almost unique for the broad 
efforts it made to involve citizen leadership in its expanding pub- 
lic welfare program. Some of this experimentation proved suc- 
cessful and some of it did not, but in many parts of the country 
few efforts were even attempted. At the same time, the voluntary 
agencies were having financial difficulties, and their voluntary 
leadership stemmed largely from upper income groups which 
tended to take very dim views of the expansion of public social 
services, perhaps more often than not hopefully awaiting the 
millennium when they would shrivel away. 

In the ten years prior to the Second World War there was much 
bad feeling between public and voluntary social work in many 
American communities. It was not unheard of for public wel- 
fare workers to refuse to contribute to community chest drives. It 
was not unusual in the voluntary field for the professionals to 
think of the public services as substandard and incapable of 
meeting acceptable professional standards. This attitude was cer- 
tainly broadly expressed among lay leadership in voluntary agen- 
cies during this period. 

One of the positive experiences to come out of the Second 
World War was the breaking down of many of these habit pat- 
terns. There was a tremendous upsurge in the use of volunteer 
leadership on all levels during the war effort. Labor leadership 
and minority groups were perhaps brought in effectively for the 
first time. This trend has continued. 

One healthy development has been the shift in board control 
which has taken place in most community organization agencies. 
In the 1930s the board of directors of Community Chests and 
Councils, as it was then called, consisted almost entirely of chest 
executives and a sprinkling of council executives. Today the 
board of the successor organization, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, consists primarily of strong lay leaders 
from all levels of American society. The few professionals who 
serve on that board are chairmen of various technical advisory 
committees of professional workers whose function is to bring the 
technical thinking of the professional specialists to the board’s 
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attention. A year or so ago, as part of a general administrative re- 
organization, United Community Funds and Councils of America 
established a community planning committee to serve its com- 
munity planning division. Two thirds of the people on this com- 
mittee are lay leaders, most of whom have had extensive experi- 
ence as lay leaders in local councils and other local planning 
programs. 

On the local level, looking back to the prewar period, the plan- 
ning organizations in urban communities were usually called 
councils of social agencies; more often than not they were depart- 
ments in community chests and usually provided planning and 
coordinating services primarily for chest agencies. These councils 
tended often to be, in effect, trade associations of agency executives 
working within a company union relationship to community 
chests. In many communities public agencies were either not ad- 
mitted to council membership or, where they were, were rele- 
gated to a second-class type of membership. Today councils in 
most urban communities are much more effective and respectable 
organizations, usually responsible to their own lay leadership. 
There has been a change from councils of social agencies to local 
planning bodies most frequently known as community welfare 
councils, or community health and welfare councils, in which 
these organizations of agencies, citizens, and citizen groups act 
as a real bridge between the organized social services of a com- 
munity and its citizens. The boards of directors now primarily are 
lay leaders in the community. As this shift has come about their 
effectiveness in dealing with community problems and in influenc- 
ing community decisions has increased immeasurably. 

Many other examples could be cited, but only two will be men- 
tioned at this time. In the pre-war years the board of directors of 
the Child Welfare League of America, the national membership 
and standard-setting organization in the children’s field, consisted 
almost entirely of agency executives and the membership almost 
entirely of voluntary agencies. Today its board of directors is 
composed primarily of lay leaders, and a good many public child 
welfare agencies are members in addition to the voluntary agen- 
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cies. The Family Service Association of America, which performs 
a similar service for family casework agencies, has gone through a 
similar transition. 

One final example might be cited which is encouraging to 
personnel in the council field. United Community Funds and 
Councils of America will next year sponsor its fourth biennial 
Conference of Community Welfare Leaders in Chicago. The en- 
tire programming in these conferences, both in general sessions 
and in discussion groups, is done by lay leadership. One profes- 
sional staff member from each participating council may attend 
if he is accompanied by at least one lay leader. The quality of the 
discussion in these conferences has been unusually high. Each of 
the previous three conferences has been larger and more success- 
ful than the preceding one. It might also be noted that United 
Community Funds and Councils of America now sponsors a bi- 
ennial district council leaders conference, primarily for lay leaders 
working in neighborhood organizations in metropolitan centers. 
The fourth in this series will be held on the Ohio State University 
campus in June of 1958. Again, interest and participation have 
increased tremendously from year to year. 

These developments would suggest that instead of turning the 
volunteers into second-class citizens, there is being developed in 
many phases of social work a fraternity of lay leadership which has 
a real understanding of social welfare programs and which is in- 
creasingly accepting responsibilities for determining social policies. 

Passing mention should be made of some problems in use of 
volunteer leadership as seen from the professional point of view. 
The mobility of population presents difficulties in recruiting and 
retaining the caliber of lay leadership desired. One family out of 
three in the United States moves each year, and a large propor- 
tion of these people move from one community to another. Along 
with this is the fact that many citizens in occupations of great 
mobility often associate largely with their own in-group as they 
move from community to community. Consider, for example, the 
major military installations where people of high skills and high 
competence may be doing a tour of duty for several years, and 
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where wives and other family members may well be interested in 
seeking community ties in the adjacent cities. How effectively are 
these groups reached? 

A second problem, as seen by the professional, is that of the 
agency or volunteer with single-purpose motivation. Many of the 
newer health agencies fall within this group, and many of the 
problems in community planning stem directly from this fact. 
Many of the health agencies organized to deal with various types 
of handicaps, for instance, recruit a large proportion of their 
volunteer leadership from relatives of persons with the handicap 
under consideration. It should not be considered that this is an 
overwhelming difficulty. Throughout American history a large 
proportion of agencies in the voluntary field have been started by 
people with a strong interest in a particular purpose. Decades ago 
many voluntary children’s agencies in this country fell into this 
category. With age and maturity agencies and their leadership 
often arrive at greater community-mindedness. Two specific ex- 
amples might be cited among types of agencies which have de- 
veloped since the Second World War, one being concerned with 
mental retardation and the other with cerebral palsy. The initial 
agencies in these fields a decade ago, to say the least, were having 
very serious difficulties. Singleness of purpose was rampant. Much 
of the lay leadership lacked objectivity in dealing with the matters 
with which they were concerned. Their suspicion of professional 
leadership was almost overwhelming. However, in many communi- 
ties in this country today the agencies in these respective spe- 
cialized fields have assumed their rightful role in the agency 
family, and much of their lay leadership is now involved in a 
broad approach to community needs. 

Another fact which needs to be recognized is that there are 
certain agencies, comparatively few in number in the voluntary 
field, where local boards are, in effect, merely rubber stamps of 
national organizations. There have been some unfortunate re- 
cent examples of this in voluntary health agencies. It is not ap- 
propriate here to consider the pros and cons of federated financing 
of voluntary social work, a complicated subject in itself. But in 
circumstances where a local affiliate of a national organization is 
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given no authority even to participate in determining its own 
method of fund raising the volunteer leadership, to say the least, 
is left in a very weak position. 

Further, in considering understanding and acceptance of social 
welfare programs perhaps one reason that professionals have been 
somewhat fearful of lay leadership is the lack of scientific proof 
of the validity of many social services. Family casework service 
might be a good example. Scientific proof of the effectiveness of 
a family casework service is still distinctly limited. At the same 
time, it might be noted that our voluntary family casework agen- 
cies provide some of the most effective board leadership now 
found in American social work. This suggests that the intangi- 
bility of a service should not frighten professionals away from 
exposing lay leadership to it. 

Fourth, it would be appropriate to mention briefly some areas 
of exploration for more effective use of volunteer leadership. The 
increased longevity of the American population and the rising 
number of enforced retirement plans in government and industry 
provide an enlarging pool of available volunteer leadership among 
older persons. Certainly a large proportion of the people with- 
drawing from responsible positions at the normal retirement age, 
particularly among those with previous volunteer experience, 
should have ahead of them a good five to ten years in which they 
may make real contributions to their communities. 

In the public welfare services, boards and advisory committees 
are not being used nearly so extensively or effectively as they 
might be. Part of this stems back to a point already mentioned, 
namely, that the administrative leadership in the public welfare 
field consists primarily of people whose initial training took place 
during the depression, when volunteer leadership did not have a 
high standing. 

The leadership currently being given by the American Public 
Welfare Association and by the planning division of United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils in encouraging use of public agency 
boards and advisory boards should be commended. 

A further area for exploration is the development of volunteer 
leadership on the neighborhood level in district, neighborhood, 
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and community councils, particularly in urban communities in 
which rapid population shifts are taking place. The most effective 
development and utilization of such leadership involve provision 
of competent professional community organization staff service 
through councils, community centers, housing authorities, and 
other appropriate agencies. The importance of strong neighbor- 
hood organizations with competent lay leadership cannot be over- 
emphasized in a period in which the economic and racial com- 
position of urban centers is changing so rapidly. 

Closely related is the use of volunteer leadership in physical 
planning, particularly in urban areas and as it may relate to social 
planning. American social work cannot overlook the tremendous 
urban renewal programs in progress in American cities today, and 
need for their continued support and expansion. Effective up- 
grading of metropolitan areas involves adequate citizen participa- 
tion. The development of an adequate local citizen participation 
program as a condition for receiving Federal funds for urban re- 
newal is to be commended. However, here experimentations are 
still limited. At the same time, we cannot neglect the tremendous 
physical planning needs in suburban areas where citizen thinking 
and participation are certainly needed if adequate parks and play- 
ground space, zoning, and the like must be provided. 

Fifth, we might suggest briefly, again from the professional 
standpoint, some safeguards regarding working with volunteers. 
Volunteer leadership in American social work has been more 
effective in recent years. It is quite true that much of this leader- 
ship has been sought out by the professionals and has been devel- 
oped by the professionals, and this is a major responsibility for 
professional leaders in the field. In seeking volunteer leadership 
certainly we hope to find persons of reasonable maturity and ob- 
jectivity who are motivated more by interest in the community 
than by their own glorification. The question of motivation, again, 
is perhaps a subject by itself. But in planning it must be noted 
that even after years of experience it can be surprising at times 
to find the limited or personal motivation in some volunteer lead- 
ers, particularly as they meet crisis situations. The need for proper 
training cannot be overstressed. The strength of some major na- 
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tional agencies in the field has come about through careful re- 
cruitment and training of volunteers and through seeing that 
volunteers are not assigned too heavy responsibilities before they 
are ready, and by seeing that they are moved into positions of 
greater leadership when they are ready. The Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America and the Young Women’s Christian Association 
are excellent examples. 

The principle of rotation in board and committee membership 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The volunteer may retort that 
the professional members are not rotated in the same way, albeit 
in many instances that might be advisable. But, in general, the 
most effective volunteer leaders are those who have had a variety 
of experience in different agency settings and thus have gained 
broad perspectives. An additional safeguard is to see that volunteer 
leadership is reasonably representative of sections of the commu- 
nity related to the program involved. 

Were American social work today completely and solely the 
responsibility of the professionals in the field we would have quite 
a different pattern of services. In even the most selfless of profes- 
sions personal interest can loom even if at times it is well ration- 
alized. Unless volunteer leadership provides a liaison, agency 
services at their best cannot remain attuned to community needs. 
On the whole, American social work is a thriving and healthy 
social institution, assuming more and more its rightful responsi- 
bilities. This can be possible only with a mixture of strong lay 
and professional leadership. 
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Racial Integration in the 


Nation’s Capital 


by ISAAC FRANCK 


How DOES SOCIAL CHANGE TAKE PLACE—both 
directed and undirected social change? This is among the most 
interesting theoretical problems, and among the most impera- 
tive practical problems, in both the pure and the applied social 
sciences. I shall deal with social change in one of the many 
dimensions of a community’s life, in one particular American 
community, during one particular and observable period of time. 
This discussion may offer an interesting and instructive clinical 
example in which social scientists and practitioners in social engi- 
neering may find suggestive material relevant to the consideration 
of broader principles with reference to the problems of social 
change. 

We are dealing with the subject of racial desegregation. The 
community is the nation’s capital. The period is approximately 
the past ten years, an eventful decade. It may be useful to begin 
with an abbreviated summary of population statistics and the 
recent numerical growth of our city, and then proceed to a brief 
sketch of the Washington situation about a decade ago. 

Washington is a Federal city, marked off by artificial and arbi- 
trary boundary lines from a large and expanding hinterland of 
suburbia in the contiguous counties in Maryland and Virginia. At 
the end of 1957 the total population of the metropolitan area was 
about 2 million—with about 900,000 residing within the bound- 
aries of the District of Columbia, of whom 45 percent are Negroes. 
To give you a feeling of the growth of our community let me 
share with you just two sets of figures. In 1940 the population of 
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the entire metropolitan area was 968,000, and of Washington 
proper 664,000 of whom about 187,000 were Negroes. In 1950 the 
population of the metropolitan area had increased to 1,465 mil- 
lion, and of Washington itself to 802,000 of whom 281,000 were 
Negroes. The sheer doubling of the metropolitan population in 
a period of some seventeen years is in itself impressive. However, 
what is most directly relevant to our discussion is the growth of 
the Negro population in Washington proper, during this seven- 
teen-year period, from 187,000 to more than twice that number. 
I need not point out that this growth is nothing exceptional. Simi- 
lar and even greater increases in the Negro populations in urban 
centers are reflected all across the country. This is, on the one 
hand, part of the general trend toward urbanization in the United 
States. On the other hand, the increasing urbanization of our 
Negro population is now a proverbial demographic and sociologi- 
cal fact. That many of the Negro in-migrants into Washington 
have come from Southern rural areas with inferior schools for 
Negroes is particularly relevant to our school situation, and to the 
glaring inequalities between the Negro and the white schools 
brought to light after integration. 

LA graphic description of some of the aspects of the Washington 
situation about ten years ago is contained in the 1947 report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, from which I quote: 


If he [a Negro] stops in Washington. . . . with very few exceptions, he 
is refused service at downtown restaurants, he may not attend a down- 
town movie or play, and he has to go into the poorer section of the 
city to find a night’s lodging. The Negro who decides to settle in the 
District must often find a home in an overcrowded, substandard area. 
He must often take a job below the level of his ability. He must send 
his children to the inferior public schools set aside for Negroes and en- 
trust his family’s health to medical agencies which give inferior service. 
In addition, he must endure the countless daily humiliations that the 
system of segregation imposes upon the one-third of Washington that is 
Negro.? "| 

Let me continue this litany by filling in a number of additional 
details. Ten years ago Negroes and whites were assigned separate 


1To Secure These Rights (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947), 
P- 89. 
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recreational facilities—public facilities, including the playgrounds 
and swimming pools of the D.C. Recreation Department and the 
swimming pools under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, as well as such private facilities as bowling alleys. There 
were separate movie houses for Negroes and whites. In addition, 
the crazy-quilt pattern of segregation made it possible for Negro 
performers to appear on the stage of legitimate theaters, but 
barred Negroes from the audiences. In Constitution Hall the re- 
verse was the case: concert audiences were admitted without dis- 
tinction of color, but no Negro performers were allowed to appear 
on the stage. 

Segregation was the practice in private social agencies. The 
Police Boys’ Clubs were rigidly divided into white and Negro 
units. No Negro physicians were admitted into the D.C. Medical 
Society; no Negro lawyers were given membership in the D.C. Bar 
Association; no Negro nurses could be members of the District 
Nurses’ Association. The Fire Department was strictly segregated 
into Negro and white companies. Hiring and promotion of Ne- 
groes in the Metropolitan Police Department left much to be 
desired. The public transportation system refused to employ 
Negroes as motormen or bus drivers. Except in Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, employment of Negroes in other than low-level 
jobs, principally of the laborer, menial, and service types, was al- 
most unknown, either in the D.C. government, or in public utili- 
ties, or in private employment in department stores, offices, or 
other businesses. No Negro architects were employed by “white” 
architectural firms. Churches were, on the whole, separated into 
Negro and white churches, and some wag commented that the 
greatest amount of segregation in Washington took place on Sun- 
day mornings at 11:00 o'clock. 

Many other details could be added to this melancholy recital of 
the unmistakably Jim Crow character of our nation’s capital a 
decade ago. These objective facts were accompanied by an atti- 
tudinal assumption that this situation had existed from eternity, 
and would continue to exist as part of the essential nature of the 
city and its patterns. 

However, much has changed in the intervening ten years. And 
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while there is still segregation (e.g., the Police Boys’ Clubs), while 
there are still multitudinous discriminations, while it is not pos- 
sible to assert dogmatically that there has been a massive change 
in mass attitudes, it is nonetheless unmistakably true that a major 
social revolution has taken place in Washington./Today, Negro 
and white youngsters attend the same public schools, Negroes and 
whites go to the same movie houses and theaters, and to Constitu- 
tion Hall—on the stage as well as in the audience. Recreation 
facilities, including playgrounds, swimming pools, and privately 
owned bowling alleys, are unsegregated. Negroes and whites eat 
in the same restaurants. The public transportation system employs 
Negroes as motormen and bus drivers. Some of the public utilities 
have begun employing Negroes in such positions of high visibility 
as secretaries and account clerks in the front offices. The District 
government has instituted a nondiscrimination employment pol- 
icy. Police department hiring and upgrading of Negroes have 
shown marked improvement. Some beginnings have been made 
in desegregating the Fire Department. Negro physicians are ad- 
mitted into the D.C. Medical Society. Negro nurses are members 
of the D.C. Nurses Association. The D.C. Bar Association is still 
in the throes of deciding whether to admit Negro lawyers, but 
there is little question about the outcome. Voluntary social agen- 
cies are in a process of transition, and many of them are now com- 
pletely integrated. There are a number of integrated churches in 
Washington, and more on the way. The staff and all activities of 
the Council of Churches, including its many institutes and semi- 
nars, are completely integrated. We have reason to believe that in 
the next few weeks a number of large department stores will begin 
hiring Negroes as sales people. Hospitals accept Negro patients, 
and Negro physicians are free to practice their profession in the 
hospitals. At the drafting boards of a number of architectural 
firms Negro and white architects work side by side. Negroes, on 
the whole, have no problem in obtaining lodging in first-class 
downtown hotels. 

It is easy to rattle off, machine-gun fashion, a report of this 
calvacade of progress. But only those who have personally known 
Washington during the past decade can fully appreciate the revo- 
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lutionary character of the changes; and only those who have them- 
selves participated in bringing about these changes can know 
some of the ingredients that went into this exciting and inspiring 
process. 

Almost every one of these social changes was preceded by dire 
predictions about the consequences. At best, people were sure that 
the change just would not work. At worst, disturbances and vio- 
lence were predicted. It is important to note, however, that this 
decade of progress was punctuated by only three minor disturb- 
ances. When the Department of the Interior integrated its swim- 
ming pools in the summer of 1950, there was a minor, localized 
riot around one of the pools, but appropriate handling by police 
and other staff prevented its spread or recurrence. In connection 
with the integration of one Recreation Department pool and play- 
ground in 1953, there were some minor local disturbances. And in 
October, 1954, shortly after the beginning of public school in- 
tegration, some twenty-five hundred senior high school and junior 
high school youngsters, from about five schools, stayed out of 
school and roamed the streets around their schools in protest 
against integration. This appeared to be largely imitative of the 
much publicized school walkouts which had taken place the pre- 
ceding week in Milford, Delaware, and in Baltimore. There was 
also evident in these walkouts the influence of some rabble-rousing 
hatemongers. But for most of the students this was something of a 
lark, encouraged by the lovely Indian summer weather which 
tempted many a student to roam the streets rather than remain 
indoors attending to schoolwork. Firm and intelligent police han- 
dling, public statements by the Superintendent of Schools, and 
helpful editorializing by the city’s newspapers brought the stu- 
dents back to their classes within three days. 
~ What were some of the ingredients which made possible this 
relatively peaceful transition? I shall mention only three. First, 
there were a large number of individuals and organizations who 
refused to accept three myths and who succeeded in persuading 
others to refuse to accept these myths (a) the myth of unchange- 
ability of the situation; (b) the myth of the inevitability of violence 
if integration were effectuated; (c) the myth that there is a neces- 
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sary order of priority which must be followed in a program of 
integration, and that this order of priority would allegedly require 
that other areas be integrated first before, for example, swimming 
pools are desegregated. I 

I recall vividly the conferences with our newspaper editors in 
the summer of 1950, after they had editorialized on the decision 
of the Department of the Interior to integrate its swimming pools, 
and had expressed fears that such integration would result in riots 
by irresponsible elements. We argued that the newspapers must 
liberate themselves from the myth of the inevitability of violence; 
that in predicting violence they were contributing to the creation 
of an atmosphere permissive of violence, and thus giving encour- 
agement to the irresponsible elements whose inclinations they 
deplored; that as community institutions the newspapers had a 
responsibility to create an atmosphere conducive to the mainte- 
nance of law and order and to the acceptance of progressive social 
change. The newspapers were persuaded, and since then they 
have, on the whole, been an affirmative force in the desegregation 
in Washington. 

Other institutions and leaders also had to be persuaded, and 
the process of persuasion did not proceed without considerable 
resistance. There were countless conferences with the District of 
Columbia Commissioners, with the Board of Education and 
school administrators, with the Board of Recreation, with theater 
owners and managers, with department store owners, with social 
agency leaders, with the management of the public transportation 
system, with the chiefs of the Police and Fire Departments, with 
social agency boards, and so on. Moral suasion, careful social and 
psychological analyses of the problem, and dedicated persistence 
contributed to the lowering of resistance. 

The second ingredient worthy of note is the cooperation of, and 
preparation by, various community organizations and institutions. 
In 1951, when the litigation took place which established the 
validity of nineteenth-century civil rights laws and resulted in the 
desegregation of Washington’s restaurants, twenty-two community 
groups joined together in filing briefs as “Friends of the Court” 
in support of the validity of these laws:\In 1952, in the school 
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desegregation case, eighteen community organizations joined in 
submitting an amicus curiae brief to the Supreme Court, in sup- 
port of desegregation. These groups included leading Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish religious and civic organizations, such as the 
Council of Churches, the Jewish Community Council, the Catho- 
lic Interracial Council, the American Friends Service Committee, 
as well as other citizens’ groups, such as the Urban League and 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Apart from the legal contribution of these briefs to the ultimate 
outcome of the cases, their importance lay in the powerful educa- 
tive effect of the very process by which these organizations and 
their respective memberships arrived at their decisions to sign the 
briefs. Nor must we underrate the-important effect on public 
opinion each time the newspapers and newscasters made public 
the fact that a large and heterogeneous group of community or- 
ganizations support racial desegregation. The moral impact of the 
three religious groups, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, speaking 
out jointly, in conferences, in legal briefs, and in public pro- 
nouncements, in support of desegregation, deserves special men- 
tion. 

There were other kinds of preparation also. The Catholic 
parochial schools quietly initiated integration three years before 
the Supreme Court decision. The religious leadership, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, carried on educational work within their 
respective constituencies and preached from their pulpits. The 
Park Police and the Metropolitan Police departments gave their 
men training in intergroup relations, and in the professional re- 
sponsibilities of police officers to maintain law and order and pro- 
tect the life and safety of all human beings in the community. 
Intergroup relations and intergroup education workshops, for 
teachers and community leaders, were conducted by universities 
and by community organizations, such as the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews and the Friends Service Committee. Schol- 
arships for the university workshops were made available by com- 
munity organizations to teachers, recreation workers, and other 
professional men and women working with groups. The Board of 
Education itself conducted in-service workshops and seminars 
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in intergroup education for its teachers and supervisory person- 
nel. Seminars and panel discussions on intergroup relations were 
held for agency board members and for P.T.A.’s. The role of the 
newspapers in this preparation was mentioned earlier. The prepa- 
ration thus consisted not merely of exhortative appeals but of 
cooperative community action, and of professional training for 
those involved in the everyday business of human relations. 

The third ingredient, particularly in the peaceful process of 
school integration, was composed of clarity, authoritativeness, 
moral firmness, and lack of ambiguity in the pronouncements of 
the Board of Education and the implementation of the desegrega- 
tion plans. It is to the credit of the D.C. Board of Education that 
it issued a clear and unequivocal policy statement shortly after 
the Supreme Court decision, approved a carefully worked out 
desegregation plan, and proceeded to carry it out with dispatch and 
determination. This stood in sharp contrast to the Recreation 
Department’s experience of several years filled with hearings and 
protests and recriminations which accompanied its gradualist pol- 
icy of integrating only certain recreation areas at given times. 
When the Board of Recreation, on the day following the Supreme 
Court’s decision, finally integrated all the D.C. recreation facili- 
ties at once, the action was accepted by the community without a 
ripple of protest. It should also be noted that Washington’s status 
as the capital of the United States made possible in this instance 
the added voice of moral authority and rightness behind the proc- 
ess of integration in the public statements of the Presidents of the 
United States, and of other high Federal officials. Thus Washing- 
ton’s experience furnishes additional evidence in support of the 
contention of leading sociologists and psychologists that morally 
right, authoritative decisions on desegregation, announced by 
high-level leadership, and carried out without equivocation, am- 
biguity, or delay, will be accepted by the community without dis- 
turbances or violence. 

There is much work still to be done before Washington begins 
to approximate the full realization of the goals of American de- 
mocracy and of healthy intergroup relations. The progress we 
have made must not blind us to the need for further progress. But 
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..we must be realistically aware of the impediments to further 


progress. First, Washington’s geographic location makes it a bor- 
der city, between North and South, in whose population ambiva- 
lences concerning race relations will persist for some time to come. 
Second, the phenomenon of suburbia reinforces in the minds of 
some people the fantasy or delusion that one can escape desegre- 
gation through joining the flight to the suburbs. So long as these 
delusions persist, so long as people fail to ask themselves realisti- 
cally how far they can continue to flee, and how long they can 
continue to escape the inherently American trend toward integra- 
tion, our progress will be impeded. The third impediment is con- 
tained in the fact that Washington is a city whose residents have 
no franchise. Washington has no home rule, and its citizens have 
no power to make their own decisions.\The legislative body for 
the city of Washington is the Congress of the United States, which 
has a few other things of importance to be concerned about also. 
Some Congressmen, from some Southern states, seem to want to 
maintain a Washington which conforms to their cherished image 
of a Jim Crow town in their native state. I take the liberty of re- 
minding you that the District Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has sometimes been referred to as the graveyard of 
progress for Washington. Finally, there are still some elements in 
the power structure of the community who fear that integration 
will lead to changes in the power structure, and to consequent 
uncertainties about their own position within it. 

However, in spite of these impediments, progress will continue. 
The most recent episode in this decade of progress was the official 
order issued several weeks ago by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (the three Commissioners perform functions 
similar to those of a mayor in a normal municipality), creating a 
Human Relations Council in the Government of the District. 
This Council will deal with problems of discrimination, segrega- 
tion, and intergroup relations. And to the extent to which the ele- 
ment of right governmental authority is a factor of importance in 
facilitating the process of integration, to that extent the creation 
of the Human Relations Council gives us additional reason for 
looking forward to further progress in the nation’s capital. 
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The Special Youth Program 
Approach to Chronic Problem 


Families 


by DAVID AUSTIN 


The SPECIAL YOUTH PROGRAM of the Greater 
Boston Council for Youth was one of the special demonstration 
and research programs which began in a number of larger cities 
some three or four years ago. Its plan and its methods drew 
heavily on the experience and thinking of a number of persons in 
social work and the social sciences. Yet its plan of action, methods, 
and tentative findings may be of value in a consideration of com- 
munity approaches to the problem of family breakdown. The 
Special Youth Program operated for three years, from the summer 
of 1954 to the summer of 1957, during the first two and one half 
years of which the author was director. Since 1957 a research 
analysis has been continuing under Dr. Walter Miller, Director of 
Research, while some parts of the service program have continued 
under various auspices. 

Like a number of other demonstration projects, the Special 
Youth Program was created as a result of community concern 
about a sharp increase in group delinquency in a district near the 
center of a large urban community. This was a district affected 
by racial change, by the construction of a large amount of low-cost 
housing which served about 10 percent of the population in the 
district, and by the gradual deterioration of substantial portions 
of private residential and local business areas. In the initial plan- 
ning stages of the program it became evident that a narrow focus 
on teen-age gangs would be ineffective: that, in fact, the antisocial 
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behavior of such groups was only a single symptom of the social 
breakdown occurring in this community. 

In analyzing the behavior of the teen-age groups it became ap- 
parent that this was a result, in part, of the complex social forces 
which affect all adolescents; in part, a result of the hostile and 
aggressive feelings of a few ringleaders whose early life experience 
in their families had been most damaging; and, in part, a result 
of failures of the adult community, including both local residents 
and community institutions. 

Since the community objective for the Special Youth Program 
was not only to deal with certain immediate outbreaks of juvenile 
violence but to prevent their reccurrence and to reduce the likeli- 
hood of such behavior in the years ahead, the complexity of forces 
involved in delinquent behavior had to be reflected in the program 
of action decided upon. A program of action is no better than the 
theory upon which it is based, and therefore the first step in the 
planning of the Special Youth Program was to use the best avail- 
able knowledge to describe the interrelationship of social and 
emotional forces which had a bearing on the actual law-violating 
behavior of certain adolescents. 

I am convinced that no single approach to the problems of the 
central urban community can be truly preventive, and that re- 
gardless of whether one starts from a concern about teen-age gangs, 
or hard-core families, or physical deterioration of a neighborhood, 
a recognition of the interrelationship of family, neighborhood, and 
adolescent groups is basic to accomplishment of the community 
goal. With this in mind I shall describe briefly these relationships 
as seen from the perspective of one program in one city, before 
discussing more in detail the work which focused specifically on 
families. 

Central to the older city neighborhood or district is housing. 
As housing becomes older and less desirable, as patterns of land 
ownership change, and as public housing is built, this area comes 
to have a higher proportion of the less effective families of the 
original ethnic group in the community, of the floating, depend- 
ent families from the larger city, of older persons on marginal 
income, and of middle- and lower-income families of a newer eth- 
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nic group which finds itself restricted to less desirable areas of the 
city as a result of social and economic barriers in private housing. 
In such a community old lines of informal communication and 
social control break down. Patterns of individual and institutional 
leadership are disrupted. Suspicion and hostility between families 
and groups increase. Envy of families who have moved to better 
neighborhoods, fear of newcomers, suspicion of community insti- 
tutions, and a conviction that all public services neglect the com- 
munity—all these attitudes are widespread. Such attitudes serve 
to increase tensions in families that are already having a difficult 
time and to discourage families which may not have had serious 
problems to this point. The impact of all these changes serves to 
destroy the desire and ability of the neighborhood to enforce the 
informal social controls which are always important in supple- 
menting family training and discipline in the rearing of children. 

When the individual families who have established records of 
social, economic, and health difficulty not only find themselves in 
the midst of this changing social situation, but also find them- 
selves in the public spotlight as the mass media of the city point 
to them as the failures who are the source of this terrible delin- 
quency, such families pass on to their children an additional load 
of hostility on top of the unconscious feelings which have grown 
out of the childhood years of emotional turmoil and deprivation. 
Such families also withdraw from participation in community 
activities and sabotage the efforts of those who try to do something 
about the increasing problems. 

The adolescents from such families bring a heavy load of anger 
and hostility with them as they come into contact with the larger 
community, particularly at junior high school age. All the normal 
tensions of psychological and physical development are theirs also. 
The teen-age peer group becomes a source of friendship and of 
support, and it exerts a major influence on the values and behavior 
of individual members. When many of the teen-agers in a group 
find that substantial barriers lie between them and “success” in 
our contemporary society—barriers of race, social background, 
religion, educational failure, and that created by their own im- 
pulsive, hostile behavior—and when the group is stimulated by a 
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few highly aggressive individuals, then serious trouble can break 
out. This trouble can take the form of actual group violence, 
though this is usually infrequent; more important, it takes the 
form of a constant threat of violence which is far more terrifying 
to the community because of its uncertainty. 

A community such as I have been describing is seldom able 
either to cut through the hostility and reach out to these young 
people or to use the comprehensive and firm force which could 
keep the violence within limits. As a result, the hostility and vio- 
lence of the adolescents become another major factor in destroying 
the desirability of housing, in disrupting community action, and 
in creating tension and suspicion among individuals, among fam- 
ilies, among community groups, and among community institu- 
tions. 

This is a process which affects not only the present, but the next 
generation. The greater the proportion of problem families, the 
more disrupted the adolescent community, the more girls are 
drawn into the street-corner life and the more hazards there are 
for young marriages and young families. More illegitimate preg- 
nancies bring more forced marriages, more desertions, or separa- 
tions because of imprisonment, more neglect of young children, 
immoral behavior in the homes of young children, and, all to- 
gether, more preparation for another generation of delinquents. 

The rate at which these changes occur and the degree of serious- 
ness which they attain are affected, of course, by many community 
forces which work to offset some of the destructive influences. In 
the past, one pattern was the eventual substitution of one ethnic 
group almost completely for another, and the development of a 
homogeneous community with certain social controls oriented 
toward achieving middle-class status for the ethnic group as a 
whole. This takes considerable time, however. And in some inner- 
city neighborhoods today the effect of housing conditions and eco- 
nomic factors is such that this replacement is not likely to take 
place at all. Therefore, either for a limited time in some neighbor- 
hoods, or for a long time in others, there must be a planned com- 
munity effort which will break into this vicious circle—not just at 
one point but at several points—in order to reverse the downward 
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The Special Youth Program was such a planned community 
effort, for a specific period of time in a specific district in a large 
urban metropolis. It involved direct leadership service to adoles- 
cent groupings in certain neighborhoods; direct leadership service 
to neighborhood adult community improvement groups; a district- 
wide community action council; initiation of increased and inten- 
sified services to a group of “chronic problem families”; and sys- 
tematic research directed at an analysis of the service provided and 
its impact on the community. The first two parts of the service pro- 
gram and the research involved close cooperation and collabora- 
tion with other organizations, but depended primarily on seven 
staff members of the Special Youth Program. The development 
of increased service to families was to be a totally collaborative 
effort, the only specific staff time assigned to it by the Special 
Youth Program being part of the director’s time. 

Of necessity, this report is limited to the part of the program 
which was concerned with special services to specific families.’ 
There were two lines of development which eventually resulted in 
a plan for more formal action. The first of these was a formal ques- 
tionnaire which sought to identify, within the area of most intense 
teen-age group service, those families which had children who 
showed signs of serious social difficulty. Barred by formal legal 
policy from obtaining such extensive information on individual 
families from either the school or the district court, the major 
sources of information were casework and welfare agencies, health 
agencies, neighborhood and youth-serving agencies, and the state 
youth authority. The families so identified were cleared for re- 
search purposes through the Social Service Exchange to establish 
the number of contacts with social agencies. A high percentage of 
all families listed were found to have three or more agency con- 
tacts, in spite of limited listing by some agencies and the fact that 
the district court did not list with the Exchange at all. The term 
“chronic problem family” was used to identify these families 
which appeared to have a pattern of continuing social, economic, 


* Other descriptions of the Special Youth Program have been published: Walter 
B. Miller, “The Impact of a Community Group Work Program on Delinquent 
Corner Groups,” Social Service Review, XXXI (1957), 390-406; David M. Austin, 
“Goals for Gang Workers,” Social Work, I, No. 4 (1957), 43-50; and mimeographed 
material by Miller and Austin issued by the United Community Funds and Councils. 
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legal, and health difficulties with additional occasional acute 
periods when a whole series of agency contacts would appear. 
These contacts were often brief and involved referrals to other 
agencies or, with the exception of financial maintenance or proba- 
tion supervision, were terminated by the agency when no sustained 
effort on the part of the family appeared likely. 

An additional source for identifying these families was the staff 
of professional group workers actually dealing with teen-age 
groups in the neighborhood situations. Sometimes the most promi- 
nent members of a particular group would be from a family iden- 
tified by several other agencies. In other instances, the clearings 
indicated that a family had been active with several agencies when 
the children were much younger, but at present were not actively 
known to any agencies except the school, the court, and perhaps 
public welfare. Among the group workers, the two women were 
drawn most rapidly into complex family and individual situations. 
Considerable effort and time were invested in working on referrals 
to established community agencies through normal channels. They 
encountered major difficulty in trying to bridge the gap between 
the families as they knew them on an informal neighborhood 
basis and the structured pattern of agency services. Even when a 
clear-cut decision was made by a mother and a teen-age daughter 
that service through a guidance center was desirable and special 
provisions were made by the center to accept the girl immediately, 
a consistent pattern of involvement in the treatment program did 
not eventuate. 

As a result of the material revealed through the survey of fam- 
ilies and the experience of the group workers, a series of meetings 
were held with a number of agencies who dealt with families and 
with individual young people. From these meetings came a con- 
viction that some plan of action was needed. This matter was 
brought to a special committee of the Division on Services to 
Families and Individuals of the United Community Services and 
through this committee a plan was developed that involved the 
Special Youth Program and five casework agencies (three family 
agencies, a protective agency, and the public welfare department). 
The plan essentially called for the assignment of a limited amount 
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of staff time by each agency to work with families identified by 
the staff of the Special Youth Program or by a neighborhood settle- 
ment house—families which met the criteria for “chronic prob- 
lem families.”” The plan as it evolved recognized the following 
general principles: 

1. Several agencies can jointly participate in a common pro- 
gram of intensive service to difficult families in a single neighbor- 
hood. 

2. It is important for a single agency to carry major responsibil- 
ity for continued, persistent service to a single family with a recog- 
nition by other agencies of the primary role of the key agency. 

3. Consistency of personnel is essential for effective service to 
the family. 

4. Flexibility on the part of the worker and creative initiative 
are essential for establishing the first contact. 

5. The focus of service is the entire family unit, including per- 
sons important to the family not living with the family, such as a 
separated father. 

6. A service which can include only a limited number of fam- 
ilies is preferably concentrated in a single neighborhood in order 
to gain maximum community impact from the effort invested. 

7. A neighborhood group worker who has initial contact with 
children or teen-agers may be able to serve as the referral agent or 
to prepare the family for a direct approach from the treatment 
agency. 

8. The neighborhood worker may be able to interpret to the 
casework staff the social forces operating in the neighborhood and 
the barriers which often interfere with effective use of a specialized 
community resource. 

g. Casework staff working with chronic problem families re- 
quire strongly supportive supervision and mutual support from 
other staff carrying similar families. 

10. Central coordination and planning are required, whatever 
method or source is used for family identification. 

11. Central staff training and group use of consultation from 
psychiatry and the social sciences are essential. 

12. With many chronic problem families initial contact is not 
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so difficult as are the demands for continued, persistent, patient 
support and help. 

Initially, the staff of the Special Youth Program provided cen- 
tral coordination and took leadership in planning joint staff dis- 
cussions. Lack of adequate funds meant that the original goal was 
set at a total of some twenty to thirty families among the five 
agencies. Actual experience showed that it took considerable time 
for agencies to really become involved and to develop conviction 
about this method of providing service. 

Since completion of the Youth Program, this work with families 
has been continued on a limited basis through a small financial 
grant for a training consultant and with coordination by a staff 
person from the Division of Services to Families and Individuals of 
UCS. 

Although the work with families developed late in the opera- 
tion of the Special Youth Program and will not receive as much 
attention in the research plan, it still appears that the basic premise 
was sound. In a community of social breakdown with rising delin- 
quency, family-oriented community treatment services must go to 
those families who lie at the core of the community's problems. 
This will not be achieved through piecemeal efforts by agencies 
or by reliance on traditional methods of individual treatment. On 
the other hand, the skills of the social worker based on sound 
knowledge from the social sciences and psychiatry, and used in a 
warm and supportive relationship, constitute the best resource the 
community has for effectively helping the parents and the children 
in our chronic problem families, and through them making an 
impact on the problems of delinquency and neighborhood blight 
which threaten many city neighborhoods. 














Social Work Research in the Future 


by WILLIAM E. GORDON 


Socur WORK RESEARCH is now old enough to 
have a past and young enough to have a future. I am impressed 
by, and proud of, the brief past of social work research, or I would 
not consider it worth while to speak of any future for it. 

A dozen years ago it would have been hazardous to predict that 
researchers in social work would become a recognizable part of the 
social work profession. Among the researchers themselves there 
was serious question whether they had enough in common within 
social work to identify with each other as a group. Some social 
workers also had serious question that researchers had enough in 
common with social work itself to be an integral part of that pro- 
fession. While these questions have not been resolved to everyone’s 
satisfaction, a substantial number of researchers now consider 
themselves members of the profession of social work and are ac- 
corded that professional status by other social workers. 

I do not wish to argue the merits of this decision which has 
shaped the present and will shape the future of social work re- 
search. The decision to organize social work to include research 
as a part of the profession forced in various degrees a choice of 
identification on those who were researchers in, or related to, social 
work at the time. Implicitly at least, the inclusion of research in 
the professional organization invited a distinction between social 
work researchers and those with other professional or academic 
identifications who were engaging in research in social work. It 
unquestionably favored the moving into social work research of 
those who were already well identified with the aims and objec- 
tives and values of social work and most informed about social 
work. It unquestionably discouraged those whose orientation and 
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training and knowledge were most firmly rooted in other disci- 
plines or professions than social work and whose identification 
with social work was neutral or possibly negative. It would require 
considerable study fully to assess the impact on social work re- 
search of the decision to make research an integral part of the 
social work profession, and to determine if we have made social 
work researchers so like social workers in general as to impair their 
capacity to contribute to the profession. In granting the research- 
ers professional status, social work followed the simple principle 
of any professional group, namely, that to be a member of a pro- 
fession requires subscribing to the values, the ethics, and the goals 
and being possessed of some of the basic knowledge of the profes- 
sion. . 

At the moment at least, social work seems to be reasonably clear 
if not wholly agreed on the conditions under which researchers 
may belong to, and be accepted as members of, the profession. 
The profession, however, seems to be much less clear about what it 
expects from the researchers as members of the profession. Social 
work researchers, I believe, are not entirely clear concerning what 
responsibilities they have undertaken or should undertake as a 
concomitant of their admission to the profession of social work. 
Having made the decision and become an identifiable part of that 
profession, what should they do now? 

I see three lines of development in social work research. Each 
of these lines of development needs to be considered in answering 
the questions of what are the functions, relationship to practice, 
and qualifications of the social work researcher. 

One of the lines leads to broadening the professional practice 
of social work research well beyond the more traditional activities 
of conducting studies. This would move the researcher further 
into the earliest stages of research and make him more helpful in 
clarifying what it is people want to know. It would move him 
further at the conclusion of the study in helping people get the 
results into their thinking. 

Another line of development lies in a more penetrating exami- 
nation of our research tools and the type of research thinking we 
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bring to social work and whether it is getting the profession any- 
where, either in social work education or practice. 

The third is perhaps the most crucial; indeed, I think the ulti- 
mate future of social work and of social work research depends 
upon it. It is to examine seriously and thoughtfully who the social 
work scientist is going to be, and whether the researcher will be- 
come the scientist. 

Broadening the professional role-——Those who have been en- 
gaged in actual research in social work organizations or programs 
for any length of time are aware of three different kinds of prob- 
lems. One of these with which we are most familiar, of course, is 
actually designing and carrying out the study itself so that the 
results will have validity and meaning. The other two problems 
concern finding out from our colleagues what they really want the 
study to focus on, and finally getting our colleagues to be in any 
way influenced by the findings, even when we think those findings 
have some validity. If the studies confirm what they believed be- 
fore, they ask why we go to so much bother to prove the obvious. 
If the studies do not confirm what they believed, the findings are 
apt to be considered quite incomprehensible, or invalid. This be- 
havior is not peculiar to social work. I mention it primarily to re- 
mind us that the best conducted study has little impact on the 
profession or contributes little if it does not hook up in the first 
place with something relevant to the profession, and if the findings 
do not get into the thought stream of the profession. As I have 
watched researchers operate with committees and have reviewed 
their references for jobs, I have been impressed by how far their 
ability to collect and analyze data exceeds their ability to make it 
relevant and feed it into the thinking or decision-making process. 

The problem of focusing a study in the center of a committee's 
or group’s concern and of achieving some feedback to their think- 
ing is of greater concern to the professional social work researcher 
than to the social scientist. The latter, as a scientist and theory- 
builder, is quite properly concerned with studies which test hy- 
potheses revelant to the body of theory he is trying to extend. His 
interest is much more apt to be in explaining what he sees than in 
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changing it, more in testing a particular brand of hypotheses than 
in establishing simpler facts for a group’s decision-making. The 
social work researcher, however, if he really be a social worker, 
cannot practice without close attention to those whom he serves 
as a professional practitioner. 

As social work researchers and others are increasingly used as 
research consultants to professional groups, it becomes ever more 
important to define the professional role clearly and to examine 
the techniques that are effective and those that are not. The re- 
searcher himself could well consider how he can aid a group to 
find the center of gravity of its own problem of interest and not 
inject unconsciously his own research questions, or structure it in 
such a way that his own pet methods and theories can be put to 
use. The researcher could also look to see how he can use his pre- 
sumed conceptualizing ability, necessary to formulating his own 
research, in such a flexible way that he can suggest different pos- 
sible methods of attacking a problem that concerns a group he is 
trying to help. He may find he is not so flexible conceptually as he 
thought and that he has only one design to offer in all its various 
forms, whether that be prediction, correlation, scaling, or what- 
ever. The researcher also needs to sharpen up considerably his’ 
ability to recognize when certain characteristics of social work 
thinking are operating and how to handle them without insulting 
those whom he is trying to help. He must learn to accept that 
social workers occasionally use the word “semantics” but have not 
learned its first lesson, namely, to keep words and things separate 
in thinking and talking. He must be sure he has learned this les- 
son well himself. He will find some of social workers’ most inter- 
esting (to them) questions center on what is social work, what is 
consultation, supervision, community organization. He will have 
to help them keep out of studies which approach these figments of 
their imagination in the same way one would study foster children 
or patients who leave a hospital against medical advice. He will 
need repeatedly to remind them that these terms can mean what- 
ever they want to define them to mean. He will have to help them 
decide whether they want to study real instances of people doing 
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munity organization,” and so forth, and if so, what do they want 
to know about the actual occurrences of these phenomena. Do 
they want to know when, with whom, to what purpose, or with 
what effect a meeting of two people takes place in the name of con- 
sultation? The consulting researcher must be prepared to accept 
that few questions of fact are of any real interest to most social 
workers. He will be forced to conclude that many of the problems 
they bring to researchers are problems of conceptual ordering, 
problems of how one can think about something manageably and 
more neatly than most social workers think. The researcher, if he 
has studied the history of science and philosophy, will recognize 
that social workers’ questions at the abstract level are much more 
like the questions of philosophers than of scientists. He will better 
understand the current appeal to many social workers of those 
social sciences more philosophically than scientifically oriented, of 
those social sciences which stress more the verbal and conceptual 
neatness of their formulations than they do any testable corres- 
pondence of these formulations to the raw data coming from ob- 
jective observation. 

The consulting researcher will also have to accept and deal 
gently with the fact that most social workers are more interested 
in the how and the why of things than in the what. He will dis- 
cover this most quickly when he attempts to find out what the 
social workers really want to know from a study they have asked 
for help in planning. He will find that social workers most often 
want to know how they can do something more effectively, whether 
that be selecting a foster home, helping a patient to become re- 
habilitated, or whatever. This, he will find, also shows up in their 
greater interest in how to get on with a study than in what they 
want to find out from it. 

Next to “how” questions, the consulting researchers will find 
“why” questions of great interest to most social workers. Why do 
children become delinquent, patients postpone surgery, commu- 
nities not meet their united fund goal, and so on? The researcher 
must learn to be patient with the fact that social workers want to 
go directly to the why without the tedious difficult steps of dealing 
with the what before any inferences about why can be risked. He 
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must be prepared to accept that social workers are generally pre- 
pared to deal with conclusions about causal connections right 
while they are making their observations, and are quite unap- 
preciative of the long struggle that scientists have had with the 
question of when causation may be safely inferred from masses of 
objective data analyzed by the most careful procedures and gov- 
erned by the most stringent rules of logic. The researcher must 
learn to accept the fact that social workers do not readily recognize 
the difference between an objective, or at least a reliable observa- 
tion, and an inference drawn from many perceptual signs and 
several cognitive steps. The social worker often thinks of the state- 
ment “the patient was anxious” as a fact without realizing that this 
is an inference based probably upon several observations concern- 
ing posture, facial expression, speech, which have been put to- 
gether in the social worker’s mind and judged to be a state of anx- 
iety. The consulting researcher must also adjust to the fact that 
social workers do not ordinarily distinguish between a conclusion 
arrived at deductively from postulates and one reached inductively 
from data. He will not be surprised to find a social worker saying 
he has concluded that one cannot predict an individual’s behavior 
because it violates the principle of self-determination, but reading 
with interest studies showing that one can predict what people 
will do. 

Quite apart from learning to handle sensitively the characteristic 
forms of social work thinking, the consulting researcher as well 
as the practicing researcher must learn how to help people get the 
research findings into the thought stream of those with whom he 
works, whether the latter be a group with whom he is consulting 
or his teammates in a social planning organization. The tech- 
niques for getting people to accept and act upon reasonably well- 
established facts have not been given much attention by research- 
ers. While we have given some attention to freedom to publish 
findings in establishing our professional standards, I have never 
been sure that this did not spring more from our need to be read 
and heard than from our concern with getting people to act on 
the basis of better facts and knowledge. In my experience the 
censorship of an intellect which does not respect the authority of 
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objective data, vigorously interpreted, is far more of an obstacle 
to our contribution than the suppression of research reports. 

Two remaining points with regard to extending the professional 
practice role of the researcher concern the selection and training 
of researchers. The least we must finish with educationally, if we 
do not start with it, is a person who can both listen and talk—a 
neat balance hard to achieve—a person with sufficient security 
within himself that he does not overwork the common defenses 
of quiet reticence or technical verbosity. I mention this only if it 
may be necessary in order to lay away for good the idea that a per- 
son who does not relate well can find a productive niche in this 
kind of research practice. Finally, we already have ample evidence 
that proficiency in helping others to determine which facts will 
validly aid their reasoning, and in helping others in the logical 
and meaningful interpretation of facts, is not guaranteed by a 
knowledge of fact-getting techniques alone. In developing the 
knowledge and skills necessary for the social work researcher to 
relate to social work in actual practice, the social work methods 
themselves have something to offer which researchers should not 
overlook as they attempt to improve their practice. 

Improvement of methods.—The second line of development is 
the improvement of our research methodology. Even when our 
considerable array of tools is used by the experts, the conclusions 
we reach run a poor second in most instances to what the practi- 
tioners seem to learn from practice itself—that is, if we assess the 
two productions by utility in dealing with real persons, groups, 
communities, programs, and so forth. I agree we must continue to 
remind the practitioner that what he thinks he knows is largely 
based on the uncontrolled, not very conscious accumulation of 
impressions which have fortified prior assumptions. However, we 
also have a responsibility to develop a demonstrably superior way 
of learning from practice which makes use of the principles of 
objective observation and disciplined conclusion by which we set 
such store. I have long been concerned that while we wait for our 
laboratories and experimental agencies and research centers, we 
do so little to cultivate the opportunities our far-flung array of 
practitioners have daily before them. It is doubtful if any other 
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profession or group has the opportunity of learning about so many 
different kinds of people, in so many different kinds of real life 
situations, as the collection of individuals called social workers. Re- 
search, it seems to me, has made only limited effort to utilize this 
opportunity, and much of this effort has been in the wrong direc- 
tion. The most needed effort is not in the direction of a different 
kind of case record, or more elaborate analysis of such records, but 
rather at a more fundamental methodological level. Here I see 
two promising lines of development. One concerns the develop- 
ment of more manageable units of observation for the practitioner. 
The other concerns a more critical look at the incongruity between 
the researcher’s traditional approach to the analysis of data and the 
way the social worker selects data to guide his practice. 

First let us look to our units of observation. The researcher 
knows and the practitioner knows that some kind of partializing 
is essential to both study and practice in complex situations. One 
literally cannot observe and record, even give conscious attention 
to, all that might be observed in a one-minute interview. It begs 
the critical question to say meaningful wholes cannot be partial- 
ized. It is not a question of partializing or not partializing, but 
rather of what kind of partializing will be done in order to permit 
making any consciously controlled observations with sufficient ob- 
jectivity to be useful. The researchers, it seems to me, have been 
too content to accept the largest unit that the practitioners think 
they use or to tear apart all the units of meaning to the practi- 
tioners. For the caseworker this is apt to be the whole person, that 
is, the whole case throughout the period it is active. While it is true 
that any datum on this whole case during its active period has 
meaning to the caseworker in relation to practically every other 
piece of data, it does not follow that nothing meaningful can be 
learned by considering any smaller unit or partialization of reality 
in the professional practice of casework. The researcher’s mistake 
has frequently been to insist on partializing what the social worker 
demands be kept whole, and thus he proceeds to study a number 
of traits of a case—age, length of employment, marital adjustment, 
etc.—and if the researcher finds anything at all, which he gener- 
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ally does not, the caseworker pays no attention to it because at best 
the researcher can demonstrate only the crudest kind of relation- 
ship between his partials and anything else. What the researcher 
has not tried hard enough to do is to find some units that the 
social worker can and does recognize as discrete enough to be 
regarded as wholes. An example of such a study unit which has 
been tried is a conference with a member of a professional team 
concerned with a hospital patient. While the social worker could 
rightly insist that this conference (about a patient) conceptually 
was an integral part of the patient-being-helped whole, it was also 
an undeniably discrete phenomenon at the observation level, if 
only because it could be clearly differentiated from other phe- 
nomena; that is, there was little question about one having an in- 
stance of an interdisciplinary conference. Furthermore, one can 
accumulate observations about a population of interdisciplinary 
conferences as one might accumulate observations about a num- 
ber of cases, and thus open up the possibility of generalizations 
about the phenomenon of interdisciplinary conferences. What is 
being suggested here is not the stubborn partializing of wholes that 
are an integral part of the social worker’s way of conceptualizing 
his world of practice, but locating some different partials at the 
observational level that have a perceptible, undeniable discrete- 
ness as phenomena worthy of study. Some limited use of this 
methodological approach has been made in studies designed to 
discover what case records are used for by collecting data around 
each use as a unit of study.? Other studies have proposed to exam- 
ine each time-limited task a social worker sets himself to do, in 
terms of certain characteristics of that task which could permit a 
judgment as to whether a person not professionally trained could 
be assigned to perform it. Social work researchers could well ex- 
plore further the almost unlimited opportunities for establishing 
smaller units of observation to which practitioners could relate 
without violating their sense of wholeness at the conceptual level, 


1A Pilot Study of Medical Social Workers’ Interdisciplinary Conferences (New 
York: National Association of Social Workers, 1956). 

? Leonard S. Kogan and Benjamin H. Brown, “A Two-Year Study of Case Record 
Uses,” Social Casework, XXXV (1954), 252-57- 
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and which can have relevance to questions which concern them. 

The second line of methodological development concerns an 
examination at a fundamental level of the researcher’s traditional 
approach to gathering and analyzing data. The researcher’s basic 
approach is usually to seek one or a few prime variables, or prime 
factors, which can account for or predict certain conditions and 
outcomes. His only concession to the multiple-factor, multiple- 
causation approach of social work is to accept that some factors 
may have different degrees of influence or different weights (multi- 
ple-correlation or factor analysis). ‘This leads the researcher inevi- 
tably to want data that are comparable across a series of cases so 
that he can pursue one variable such as age, IQ, adaptive efficiency, 
or whatever, by having some estimate of its magnitude for every 
case in the study. The researcher is generally unable to proceed 
with a sample of cases in which data on one of the variables he has 
chosen to examine are simply not recorded in many instances. To 
most researchers, this means he cannot safely make any generaliza- 
tions if there is no information in half the cases on the variable 
in which he is interested. This traces directly to his basic approach, 
which, essentially, is the pursuit of certain variables across all cases 
to determine their magnitude in each case, from which the re- 
searcher can determine what general strength these variables (age, 
IQ, etc.), or the factors they reflect, have in the scheme of things. 
The social worker, however, is not very interested in, or sensitive 
to, the magnitude of any variable in an actual instance of reality. 
His interest and sensitivity are concerned with what the critical 
variables are in each situation. The social worker, for example, 
will assess such variables as education, income, job satisfaction, 
and marital adjustment not in terms of their degrees relative to 
some norm, but in terms of how critical each one is in the case at 
hand. The important aspect of a variable to most social workers is 
the strength of its effect in each case, which is often quite unre- 
lated to its magnitude. The researchers, however, plod doggedly 
on with rationales based squarely on the assumption that the effect 
and therefore the significance of a variable depend upon its exert- 
ing an effect proportional to its magnitude. Not so to assume 
would deprive the researchers of most of their statistical tools and, 
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in some cases, leave them with little other recognizable methodol- 
ogy.® Although it is already late, the social work researchers and 
the social scientists, to whom they sometimes turn for method, 
may not yet be ready to look to the biological and physical sciences 
for conceptualizations which are not dependent upon either the 
assumption of the continuous variable or the variable whose sig- 
nificance at any time is proportional in some way to its magnitude 
(quantum and critical factor models). Although we readily grant 
the importance of bringing up the level of methodological expert- 
ness among researchers, those of us who propose to set the stand- 
ards need to be sure we are bringing it up in the direction it should 
go. 

Social work scientists—The question of where social work 
should look for its scientists or, more specifically, whether the re- 
searchers consider becoming the scientists of social work, I can 
only touch upon, although I believe the future of social work re- 
search hinges directly on the answer. The question has meaning 
only if one assumes that social work will, like the whole American 
culture, become more concerned with the way scientists approach 
the world. More explicitly, I assume that social work will increas- 
ingly base its practice on the conscious use of explicit knowledge 
and less on intuition and inarticulatable implicits. I sense a grow- 
ing recognition that social work practice must be based upon much 
more than articles of faith and philosophical derivatives. I am 
reasonably sure that social work must be more and more cognizant 
of the efficacy of its knowledge and methods in reaching profes- 
sionally and socially sanctioned ends. I am very much aware that 
society is concerned with the results achieved as well as with the 
niceties of the different means of achieving them. If these assump- 
tions are correct, then we can expect the profession of social work 
to become increasingly concerned with the development of con- 
sciously graspable, explicitly communicable knowledge—knowl- 


*The writer does not wish to have this view confused with the philosophical 
argument of holism. The latter may be used to rationalize unwillingness to partialize 
or observe where certain conceptions are involved, and is too reminiscent of the 
old battle waged on the scientists by the philosophers who saw one after another 
of their rationalistically impregnable citadels crumble before the persistent advance 
of the partializing, observation-seeking scientists. 
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edge which has also been validated, to some extent at least, by its 
efficacy in dealing with people and their problems in actual social 
work practice. The business of building this knowledge is the 
business of scientists. If social work does not increasingly base its 
practice upon such knowledge, its future and also that of social 
work research in the American scene are probably only of academic 
concern. Much of the future of the social work profession, there- 
fore, probably depends upon whether it insists that someone accept 
this responsibility, and much of the future of social work research 
rests with whether it is going to accept the responsibility for the 
science of social work. 

At the moment, the science of social work is largely an untended 
part of the profession into which only a few hardy social workers 
venture, and only an occasional scientist from another discipline or 
profession. It is perhaps too much to expect that a fledgling part 
of the profession, still bruised from battering its way into the pro- 
fession, should take on a function on which the future of the pro- 
fession rests. There are many reasons for social work research not 
to take on such a heavy responsibility. There is the easy rationali- 
zation that social work is applied, and therefore the responsibility 
for science belongs to the basic disciplines whose primary business 
is formal knowledge-building. Most would agree, however, that 
social work cannot be a practice made up of one part psychology, 
one part sociology, social psychology, anthropology, etc. There is 
an intervening step which involves the creative synthesis and tedi- 
ous testing against the reality of practice. This testing demands a 
fuller array of scientific tools than is often used by some of the 
disciplines in developing the product offered for use in social 
work practice. There are other good reasons for social work re- 
searchers not to take on the responsibility of being the social work 
scientists. A thoroughgoing scientific approach of the kind that 
promises to free man from his earth-bound existence, or that 
promises to slow up if not reverse time itself—anything approach- 
ing that kind of adherence to the scientific outlook upsets a lot of 
people, including the scientists themselves. The rather tenuous 
popularity of social work research in social work would be severely 
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strained should the research attempt to embrace a fully scientific 
approach. 

Some social work researchers would likely find it hard to free 
themselves of certain assumptions which stand athwart the road 
to a more scientifically based social work. The most difficult as- 
sumption would probably be the one about science itself. I 
strongly suspect that if the social work researchers tried to become 
scientists, their first step would be to attempt to elaborate the re- 
search method into a scientific method. We have precedent for 
this in what we have done to research itself. Research as so often 
conceived, and taught, I fear, is a collection of techniques and 
procedures which we have tried to make palatable to social work 
by hanging on a method or process frame of reference. Lest you 
think for a moment I am not serious, you may refer to an official 
document of the researchers reissued not long ago. There you will 
find research summed up as a “process characterized by a certain 
sequence of activities, none of which is unique to research but 
each of which is essential.” * 

I am not particularly interested in how research is defined but I 
am concerned that the idea is abroad that by engaging in one 
prescribed set of activities we get any closer to truth than by en- 
gaging in some other set of activities. Even implicitly to define 
truth or good knowledge as what one gets by following a sequence 
of procedures is truth by definition, that is, by definition of how 
one gets it. Again, lest anyone think I am beating a straw man, 
let me say in all seriousness that I was recently in a committee of 
competent social workers who voted to accept the research pro- 
cedure in approaching a problem before they knew what they 
wanted to find out about it. They will get, and presumably have 
to accept as an approximation to truth, whatever comes out of 
a sequence of activities which somebody calls “‘research.”” The his- 
tory of mankind is replete with the terrible consequences of estab- 
lishing truth by definition, either directly through pronounce- 
ment or indirectly through procedures required to reach it. The 


*The Function and Practice of Research in Social Work (New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1955), p. 6. 
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approach used by scientists, if they are scientists, is not procedural. 
They recognize that adherence to the best procedures guarantees 
nothing in the way of validity. It only reduces by a little bit the 
likelihood of making nonsense out of their observations. If there 
is a scientific approach, it is no more than a collection of preven- 
tive concepts and procedures—aids to reducing man’s eternal 
tendency to error and nonsense; aids to keeping somewhere in the 
direction of truth, but no guarantee of arrival. If the researchers 
were to become scientists of social work, they would need to leave 
behind for the technicians any tendency they may have to rely on 
patterned process and technique. 

Having given a number of good reasons why the social work 
researchers should not attempt to became the social work scien- 
tists, we can now consider just what the social work scientist 
would do. 

The social work scientists would encounter some problems the 
researchers have struggled with, and also some significant ones 
that the researchers have not felt it necessary or appropriate to 
deal with. The social work scientist like the researcher would 
immediately encounter the problem of vagueness and heterogene- 
ity in the theoretical formulations in social work. Unlike the 
researcher, the social work scientist could not retreat from this 
theoretical wilderness and fall back on methodological expertness 
to derive his satisfaction. In the first place, there is no scientific 
method, hard as the field tries to talk one up by repeated use of 
the term. Scientists are not known for their methods but for 
what they discover, for the knowledge they build up about some 
piece of the world they are studying. While the researcher is al- 
ways related in some way to a substantive area of knowledge as he 
plies his trade from one problem to another, the scientist is inex- 
tricably theory-bound, concerned with building and solidly ex- 
tending some edifice of knowledge rather than with exercising a 
set of methods. The social scientist, if he is a scientist, understands 
this clearly. His primary loyalty and interest are with building a 
theoretical edifice, with extending a frame of reference to account 
for, and explain more and more of, what he observes whether that 
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be the sociology of social work, the psychology of medicine, the 
economics of welfare, or whatever. 

To what edifice of knowledge would the social work scientist — 
relate himself in a field characterized more by what it does than 
by what it is presumed to know with any clarity or certainty? Un- 
fortunately for social work, and for those who never become her 
scientists, the potential social work scientist would encounter 
many problems in searching for his intellectual home in social 
work. He would be discouraged at times by lack of interest in, if 
not actual resistance to, enlarging and strengthening the intellec- 
tual base in social work. He would feel he was contending not 
only with a rudimentary science, but also with a good deal of 
thinly concealed antiscience. This impression would be reinforced 
by the greater appeal to many social workers of questions more 
characteristic of the philosophical than the scientific approach— 
questions about why and what should be much more than ques- 
tions of what is, and by the tendency to answer questions of what 
is by definition rather than by observation. The greater appeal 
to many social workers of formulations from the more philosophi- 
cally oriented sciences, and the lesser appeal of formulations from 
the more empirically oriented sciences, would not encourage the 
social work scientist. His suspicion of antiscience would be all but 
confirmed by the frequent rejection of some of the scientist's most 
successful approaches: the seeking of similarities for purposes of 
generalization; the partializing of complex situations and concepts 
into more manageable parts; and the unrelenting effort toward 
greater precision in observing and thinking. He would also be 
discouraged by the lack of differentiation between values and 
theory or, more specifically, by the lack of attention to the differ- 
ence between conviction that swings from wanting or needing to 
believe and conviction that rests upon experience-derived proba- 
bility. 

The difficulties and the promise of a science of social work are 
more fully examined elsewhere. Suffice it to note that the first 
problem of the social work scientist would be to avoid the fairly 
obvious conclusion that there is and can be no science of social 
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work, and therefore to avoid following his predecessors through 
the more intellectually inviting doors of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, or some combination thereof. Few have been, and 
perhaps few for some time will remain to be, impressed by two 
science-like attributes of a practicing social worker. There are two 
demonstrable facts about modern social work which would keep 
even the tough-minded scientist from concluding that its practice 
is largely a rationalistic, philosophical endeavor—two facts which 
suggest it is more firmly, if still obscurely, anchored in the ways of 
science than are some of the disciplines that would be its scientific 
mentors. One of these facts is that social workers when practicing 
(not philosophizing) are unquestionably observation-based in this 
practice. They are highly alert to perceptual detail (empirically 
oriented) whether this be the flick of an eyelash, a scarcely percep- 
tible shift in body position or vocal tone, or facial expression. In 
practice they work from facts and respect those facts. ‘The history 
of man’s scientific endeavor teaches one lesson well. Minutely 
careful observations and fact-gathering are essential if one’s con- 
clusions are to be confirmed by subsequent experience or if his 
theoretical formulations are to be anything but nonsense. Social 
workers in their practice, like scientists in theirs, rest their en- 
deavors on carefully made observations. 

The second fact is that social workers move into complicated 
social and psychological situations and demonstrate their ability 
to select the key factors or things to do that move that social situa- 
tion toward previously anticipated if not predicted ends. The 
social worker does with his observations what the scientist accepts 
as the ultimate test of validity for what he has done with his own; 
that is, he demonstrates efficacy in dealing with the phenomenon 
whether that be shown by getting a satellite in orbit or a Johnnie 
back in school. While everything between this science-like begin- 
ning and ending of social work practice may defy all the precepts 
of science, the would-be social work scientist might well decide 
that his first task was to discover what it is that permits social 
work to work. 
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Motivation Research 


by SIDNEY J. LEVY 


I. THE PAST TEN YEARS a particular way of 
studying the human factors important in consumption has gained 
widespread attention and interest among businessmen and market 
researchers in the United States. This way of studying the con- 
sumer has generally come to be called “motivation research”’; it is 
both a method and a symbol of something new in consumer study 
and it is the subject of much controversy. 

Motivation research can best be defined as research applying 
the knowledge, theories, and techniques of the behavioral sciences 
to the study of the behavior of consumers and of publics. As such, 
it is one branch of applied social psychology, similar in a way to 
the study of human relations in industrial and other organiza- 
tions, or to the various action researches concerned with problems 
of racial integration, discrimination, or juvenile delinquency. As 
with any applied research in the social, biological, and physical 
sciences, motivation research draws heavily on the more academic 
disciplines, both in personnel concerned and in the ways it ap- 
proaches particular problems. 

The behavioral sciences center in psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology. Motivation research intimately involves these dis- 
ciplines as well as some particular subfields, such as psychoanalysis, 
semantics, anthropologic behavior, and the study of cultural pat- 
terns involved. These sciences provide a rich understanding of 
human behavior in areas to which consumer behavior is obviously 
tied. 

The behavioral sciences, whose province is the study of man— 
the way he behaves and why—are relatively young. The last sixty 
years or so encompass tremendous progress in our understanding 
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of the individual and his personal responses (psychology), the in- 
fluence of man’s social environment on his behavior (the province 
of sociology), and the ways societies and cultures organize group 
life and maintain continuity through time (anthropology). Thus, 
although the behavioral sciences do not show the same formally 
developed and tested precision as, for example, chemistry, much is 
nevertheless known about human behavior, and the knowledge 
is available for application over a wide range of problems. 

Motivation research, as a branch of applied psychology having 
to do with consumer and public behavior, is the newest applied 
field. However, the points of view, the methods, and the tech- 
niques have been used before and, often, were perfected in other 
areas of applied research. The study of human-behavior-at-work 
is the most obvious parallel since it also involves problems im- 
portant to business. 

Beginning in the 1920s, many studies have applied principles 
of the behavorial sciences to such problems as those of people 
working together in groups, the motivation of workers and execu- 
tives, and communication between various levels in work organi- 
zations. As a matter of fact, several organizations in the motivation 
research field also study aspects of human relations in industry, 
since the required background knowledge is similar and overlap- 
ping in both areas. 

Perhaps the most important development in applied behavioral 
sciences was the impetus given during the Second World War. 
Clinical psychology, the study of processes in abnormal behavior, 
and ways of testing for them, mushroomed because of the medical- 
psychological problems of the armed forces and of veterans after 
the war. 

There were a host of other problems, too, that social scientists 
were called on to study during the war—problems having to do 
with the characteristics of the enemy, ways of better understanding 
and predicting the enemy, problems of morale and persuasion at 
home, and the like. Social scientists were called on to study and 
help train government people in the ways of technically equipped, 
culturally unknown enemies, such as the Japanese, and compar- 
ably alien allies, such as the people in the Malay Peninsula, Burma, 
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and the Philippines. Heretofore esoteric scientists moved out of 
the academic world of theory or pure research to tackle the great, 
pressing human problems of carrying on a war in unfamiliar 
areas and among people with whom they had had relatively little 
experience. A great deal of work and a great deal of study, in 
both personnel and enemy psychology, went on under the auspices 
of the Office of Strategic Services, and many prior techniques for 
personality measurement and assessment of cultural material were 
perfected and tested there. 

Internally, the social sciences became involved in assessing the 
influence of information and propaganda both within the armed 
services and among the civilian population. One of the first efforts 
in motivational analysis of advertising and its effectiveness was 
conducted in connection with the war bond drives. Another proj- 
ect for cooperating social scientists, including anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, was that of discovering effective 
ways to persuade housewives to use less attractive but nourishing 
foods and to encourage them to serve balanced meals in spite of 
the wartime disruptions in food habits. After the war, the armed 
forces used a number of social scientists, particularly in Germany, 
to investigate and advise on problems connected with denazifica- 
tion and other public opinion problems in Germany. 

These various experiences during the war gave impetus to the 
development of motivation research in two ways. First, behavioral 
scientists learned that they do have something practical to con- 
tribute to problems which involve understanding normal people 
going about normal activities, including consuming. Secondly, 
many businessmen while serving their government in wartime had 
acquired some understanding of these behavioral sciences and 
gained confidence that such disciplines could help with consumer 
problems. With this came greater familiarity with the social sci- 
ences and a decline in the feelings of strangeness and distance 
often associated with any unknown area of knowledge. 

At present, then, motivation research is widely used by business 
in the United States to provide knowledge about the consumer. 
It is difficult, however, to assess the extent of motivational re- 
search as we have defined it here. Research is often called “moti- 
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vational” simply if someone asks respondents why they do this or 
that, without any utilization of the background knowledge we have 
discussed. Nevertheless, we do know that well over a thousand 
truly motivational studies have been carried out by the few re- 
search organizations specializing in this work and by the motiva- 
tional research departments of a few advertising agencies. 

There are probably not many major product areas that have not 
been subjected to fairly extensive motivational research by more 
than one practitioner. Automobiles have been thoroughly studied, 
and the three leading automobile manufacturers in the United 
States have used motivation research fairly extensively. This is 
also true in the appliance and food products fields. Particular 
problem products, like instant coffee and cake mixes, have been 
studied over and over and over again. 

During the ten years of the technique’s greatest development, 
several problem areas have been marked out as appropriate to 
motivational research inquiry: 

1. Studies of the social and psychological factors influencing 
the consumption of products and brand. 

2. Studies of the sociological and psychological characteristics 
of the consumers of various products and brands. 

3. Studies of the rational and emotional content of print and 
broadcast advertising, and ways in which such advertising can be 
made more effective. 

4. Studies of people at various levels in the industrial distribu- 
tion system, such as retailers, purchasing agents, and wholesalers, 
to discover attitudes and motivations involved in their business 
decisions, and ways of most effectively appealing to them. 

5. Studies of the social and psychological characteristics of the 
audiences of particular mass media, the most effective ways to 
approach them, and the meanings and functions those media have 
for the audiences. 

6. Studies of media directed toward helping editors and pro- 
ducers improve the editorial content of magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television programs, popular records, and movies. 

7. Studies of the public images of corporations, the factors in- 
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fluencing positive and negative attitudes toward corporations, as 
a guide to public relations work. 

8. Studies of government institutions and recruiting programs 
for the armed forces, oriented toward improving the public image 
of the institution and making it more attractive to potential re- 
cruits. 

g. Studies of the public conception of various retail stores and 
ways in which interest in a store can be heightened and its adver- 
tising improved. 

Most of the motivation research work done is in connection 
with the first three points: consumers’ attitudes, feelings, and mo- 
tives in relation to products and brands, and the advertising for 
these. However, an increasing amount of work is being done in 
connection with media, as advertisers and agencies become con- 
cerned with the more intangible sociopsychological characteristics 
and values of the mass media they use; and as publishers and pro- 
ducers become concerned with attracting a wide market for their 
media, and satisfying that market’s media needs more fully. Non- 
commercial organizations, both governmental and private, also 
become concerned with their “market,” whether that market be 
patients for physicians and dentists (so that professional organiza- 
tions sponsor research), or financial contributors (in which case 
a charitable body may commission a study), or citizens or volun- 
teers or voters (in which case the government or political parties 
may be interested in research). 
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State Programming for 
the Mentally Deficcent 


by ELIZABETH M. BOGGS 


P EOPLE WHO have been continuously active 
in the field of mental deficiency for more than ten years are en- 
titled to be regarded as veterans of a previous era. Frequently one 
of them will remark on the changes that have been taking place, 
the new interest and new hope which characterize our efforts 
today. 

There is need also to consider the new problems. Some of these 
are really old problems that used to be swept under the rug but 
have now become too lumpy to be longer ignored; others are 
products of the times, intensified by the very rapidity of change, 
which upsets our tabulations of trends. All call for a bold look 
into the future even while we are scrambling to keep up with the 
present. 

The twentieth-century population explosion, for example, has 
brought with it important qualitative changes over and above 
the substantial quantitative ones. While we have no good reason 
to believe that proportionately any more children are being born 
today with impaired potentials for intellectual growth than in 
the past, we are certain that many more will survive the first year 
of life than ever before. The spectacular decreases in infant mor- 
tality of the last three decades have differentially favored the child 
born with a congenital defect, or damaged at birth, or the victim 
of some early childhood infection. Although we do not have ac- 
curate statistics for primary documentation of this development, 
and cannot gather them retrospectively, scarcely anyone acquainted 
with the secondary data doubts the importance of this trend. In 
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1945, cases with clinical etiology, representing on the whole the 
more severe forms of mental deficiency, represented 26.7 percent 
of the total admissions to public institutions for the mentally 
deficient in this country. Only five years later this same group 
represented 42.1 percent of admissions.’ Studies at the Pacific 
State Hospital, Spadra, California,* and statistics from other state 
institutions for the mentally deficient indicate that among those 
over five years of age on admission, mortality is now low and still 
declining. Until checked by research as yet unplanned, these trends 
will markedly affect the future distributions by age and type of the 
mentally deficient, with a definite shift in the direction of those 
who will require continuing supervision and care. Superimpose 
these trends upon the high cumulative birth rate of the last thir- 
teen years and there can be little doubt that we are confronting 
an acute problem. Our inability to document our projections in 
detail should not paralyze us into acting as if the whole problem 
will go away if we just do not look at it too carefully. 

This part of the crisis centers on the more severely handicapped. 
We are also facing changes, not quite so rapid perhaps, but seri- 
ous, affecting the more mildly retarded. It is commonly supposed 
that the mentally retarded are able to get along better in rural 
communities. Actually, so far as economic assimilation is con- 
cerned, there appear to be more opportunities in the routinized 
industrial operations, where supervision is continuous and the 
social pressures and example of others doing like work help to 
keep the retarded person on the job. Thirty years ago, in some 
trenchant comments which appear to have been largely over- 
looked, Dr. E. O. Lewis, in the course of his justly famous report 
for the British Mental Deficiency Committee, noted: 


Although there may be much work upon the farm that requires little 
intelligence, there is very little that does not require the capacity of 
working by oneself. Similarly the mentally defective girl is likely to fail 
more definitely upon a farm than in a mill or factory in a large town. 


*US. Public Health Service, Patients in Mental Institutions (annual reports). 

* Morton Kramer et al., “A Method for Determination of Probabilities of Stay, Re- 
lease, and Death for Patients Admitted to a Hospital for the Mentally Deficient: 
the Experience of Pacific State Hospital during the Period 1948-1952," American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LXII (1957), 481-95. 
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For this reason mentally defective adults are frequently more con- 
spicuous failures in a rural setting than in a town, and soon find them- 
selves unemployed. They are then often forced by circumstances to 
seek the help of some public authority or charitable organization; 
and in this way they are more likely to be ascertained in the course of 
an inquiry such as ours than many of the feeble-minded persons in 
the town who are able to keep their situations in mill, factory or mine.® 


No, it is not industrialization peryse that is making it more 
difficult for our higher grade mentally retarded. Rather it is the 
increased premium on verbal skills and literacy. This point has 
been beautifully made in a recent issue of Span, the publication 
of the Michigan Association for Retarded Children, in a poetic 
piece entitled “The Two Lives of Kimo.” * As indicated therein, 
there are today still many situations in which literacy is not a 
prerequisite for the job itself. It is the paper work connected with 
obtaining and keeping a job and the social assumptions of literacy 
which put at a disadvantage the retardate with limited communi- 
cations skills. This is why we are hearing, and will need to hear 
more, about selective placement, personal adjustment training, 
and vocational and social counseling of the young adult. 

These are two aspects of the changing scene which affect the 
mentally retarded themselves and with which we must be increas- 
ingly concerned in planning at the state and local level, two 
aspects among many in an extremely complex problem. Perhaps 
it is this very complexity which so often seems to lead us into the 
delusions of oversimplification. The problem of mental retarda- 
tion is complicated, not only because of the heterogeneity of the 
gamut of conditions which we encompass by this term, but also 
because of the pervasiveness, persistence, and interrelatedness of 
the problems presented by each individual. Perhaps it is because 
of this that there seems to be a tendency to escape into formulas 
of the “black-and-white” variety. 

For example, the “custodial” versus “self-supporting” citizen 
oversimplification in turn leads to “the institution” versus “the 


*E. O. Lewis, Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, Part IV (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1929), p. 70. 

* Michigan Association for Retarded Children, “The Two Lives of Kimo,” Span, 
I (1958), 8-10. 
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community” oversimplification. Louis Rosenzweig gave us a more 
penetrating analysis when he said: 


. a life plan whenever made must make a decision. And stripped 
of all pretense the decision is basically this: how much time and effort 
should be invested in growth promoting activities that will strengthen 
the retardate’s resources so that he can face the exigencies of living; 
and how much should be spent in protecting him from situations which 
are too threatening . . . 

. . » Here we have lived with an all or none philosophy. The child 
was educable or uneducable; he was societal or institutional. . . . We 
are now discovering that areas of protection between these extremes 
have not been fully explored.® 


When we recognize that each individual must have his peculiar 
prescription, mixing, in proportion appropriate to him, the 
tempering and the strengthening elements, and that the agencies 
traditionally responsible for providing these elements are found 
in different departments of government, we begin to see where 
state-wide planning and “meeting the needs of the individual” 
have to get together. 

At the risk of appearing to fall into this very trap of over- 
simplification it will be necessary for us to develop some tentative 
assumptions on four main issues: 

1. How should responsibilities for meeting the needs of the 
mentally retarded individual be distributed among public agen- 
cies, voluntary agencies, and individuals? 

2. In both the public and voluntary endeavors how can we 
reconcile our conviction that everything is related to everything 
else with our practical knowledge that what is everyone’s business is 
nobody’s business, so that a “multidisciplinary” way of professional 
life does not become an undisciplined way of not much of any 
kind of life for the retarded person, and so that the “generic” 
approach to “individual differences” does not degenerate into a 
vague recognition that some are less equal than others, with no 
real understanding of the nature of the inequality? How do we 
then translate these conclusions into responsibilities assignable to 


5 Louis E. Rosenzweig, “The Habilitation of the Mentally Retarded,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LIX (1954), 26-27. 
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the various generalized and specialized agencies, professions, and 
programs, at different levels of organization—local, state, and 
national? 

3. Once we have a rough outline of areas of responsibility, how 
can each agency structure its activities internally and in relation to 
others, both horizontally and vertically, so as best to reflect and 
effect the over-all program goals? 

4. How can we detach ourselves from the emergencies of the 
day to contemplate adequately where we are going and, better yet, 
to act planfully so that those who will occupy our swivel chairs 
tomorrow will not inherit quite such petrified chaos as that with 
which we are now coping? 

On the issue of public versus private responsibility, there is a 
great deal of confusion and wide differences of opinion, related, 
in part, to the transitions that are taking place in our social think- 
ing generally and to the general trend toward increased assump- 
tion of responsibility by government for such services as recrea- 


) tion, rehabilitation, and insurance. In many cases the mentally 


retarded are denied the benefits of such communally supported 
programs for the normal or for the physically handicapped al- 
though they may stand in equal or even greater need of them. 
We are, in fact, still fighting for free public schooling for the 
retarded in many areas. In some cases, admittedly, parents are 
so overwhelmed by the enormity of the implications of a cradle-to- 
grave dependency that they attempt to transfer the entire burden 
to someone else, but the majority of families of the mentally re- 
tarded are prepared to assume the ordinary, and many of the 
extraordinary, expenses of the handicapped member. These fami- 
lies deeply resent discriminatory practices, however. The sense 
of injustice which is thus added to the substantial but irreducible 
set of problems they are already facing could be substantially 
assuaged were a clearer contemporary philosophical base to be 
established relating the responsibilities of society to the indi- 
vidual and vice versa. This question is not confined to financial 
liability but increasingly encompasses the communal obligation 
to see that needed services are available, with or without charge. 

It has taken the National Association for Retarded Children 
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three years to complete an imperfect study of just one aspect of 
this problem. An effort was made to find out what theories and 
practices prevail in the forty-eight states in relation to charging 
parents for the care of their mentally retarded children in public 
institutions.* With this knowledge, and in consultation with 
people in the welfare field, the Association has tried to arrive at 
some set of principles to guide those who want to set up a sound 
and equitable system. Marked inconsistencies were found both 
within and between states. If the people in public welfare have 
some sort of rationale for reconciling the principles for indoor 
and outdoor relief, especially in relation to responsibility of rela- 
tives, they have managed to disguise it quite well. This subject of 
fees for institutional care is a live one in half a dozen states at 
the present time. It cannot be overlooked by those responsible 
for sound over-all state programming. 

The question of the structure of state government in relation 

to state responsibilities to the mentally deficient is being widely 
and, in a few spots, hotly debated. The special committee set up 
by the Council of State Governments to look into it, finds itself 
confronted with some real divergencies, expressed for them, in 
part, at a 1956 conference of the Northeast State Governments 
Mental Health Officers as follows: 
At the Asbury Park Conference . . . considerable discussion centered 
on a desirable structure of state governmental services for the mentally 
retarded. Three possibilities were conceived of: (1) including the pro- 
gram for mentally retarded persons among the responsibilities of the 
state mental health departments; (2) placing services for the mentally 
retarded in an interdepartmental commission composed of representa- 
tives of the various executive departments concerned with the prob- 
lem of mental retardation such as departments of mental health, pub- 
lic health, education, and welfare; (3) fixing responsibility for 
programs on mental retardation in a separate executive department on 
mental deficiency. There were valid arguments in support of and in 
opposition to each of these plans.? 


*NARC Public Institutions Committee, Responsibilities for Costs of Maintenance 
and Training in Public Institutions for the Mentally Retarded (New York: National 
Association for Retarded Children, 1958; multilithed). 

7M. A. Tarumianz, Progress Report on the Activities of the Governments of the 
Ten Northeastern States regarding the Mentally Retarded (Northeast State Govern- 
ments Conference on Mental Health, 1956; mimeographed). 
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Some of these “valid arguments” would have greater weight in 
some states than in others. Moreover, the extent of services which 
might be encompassed under a “separate department of mental 
deficiency” has not been specified and presents an additional vari- 
able. Even with it, not all reasonable alternatives have been fully 
stated here. While the debate continues, there is a lot of juris- 
dictional “passing by on the other side.” 

It is in response to this sense of incompleteness and lack of 
cohesion, lack of coordinated forward movement at the state level, 
that we have seen spring up in the last few years some fourteen 
ad hoc state commissions or official committees mandated to study 
and report to the respective legislatures on any and all aspects of 
the problem as it appears at the state level. In some cases we have 
commissions whose field of study is confined to aspects of mental 
retardation; in others, we have commissions dealing with handi- 
capped children expressly including retarded children; in still 
others, we find that the commission is to study legal problems 
pertaining to the mentally deficient of all ages along with certain 
other categories, such as the mentally ill. Most of these commis- 
sions have been established within the last two or three years. One, 
now in its sixth year, has been systematically knocking off the 
various areas of education, institutional care, vocational rehabili- 
tation, recreation, and so forth, as a result of which Massachusetts 
may be well on its way to regaining its erstwhile eminence in 
programs for the mentally deficient. 

Several of these commissions have been confronting the prob- 
lem of administrative structure. 

Much of the debate about preferred structures for service may 
arise out of basic differences in ways of looking at the mentally 
retarded. For some the concept is primarily a “categorical” one; 
for others, an “adjunctive” one. Those who hold to the categorical 
view know that normal people have a great variety of needs to 
which government must be responsive; they recognize that or- 
ganizational efficiency dictates that their health needs be assigned 
to health departments, their educational needs to education de- 
partments, their mental health needs to mental health depart- 
ments, and so on; but they tend to think of the aged, the 
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chronically ill, and the mentally deficient as separate categories 
or subspecies each requiring its own complete, self-contained 
constellation of specialized health, education, and welfare serv- 
ices. Some of these people argue that because (sic) a severely re- 
tarded child will eventually be institutionalized,* the department 
which runs the institutions should take all necessary responsibility 
for his treatment, training, and supervision even while he remains 
in the community. The adjunctivists, on the other hand, have 
as their motto, “The child is first of all a child and secondly a 
child with a handicap.” They would like us to talk about a child 
with a mental deficiency much as we would talk about a child 
with a clubfoot, forgetting how much more pervasive is the 
mental handicap. They are inclined to think that health, educa- 
tion, and welfare agencies can handle the retarded in the same 
way as they handle every one else. 

The fact is that both the categorical and the adjunctive ap- 
proaches are oversimplifications in their pure forms, whether as 
an approach to the individual or to government administration. 

On the one hand, case-finding, diagnosis, and early parent 
counseling are appropriate activities for a public health agency 
whose representatives must, nevertheless, be armed in one form 
or another with sufficient expertise in the specific area. Education, 
which is a paramount consideration for the school-age retarded 
child, is best provided in most cases in the local schools (with 
specialist teachers), implying a state education agency obligation 
to set standards and provide experts as consultants. Now that it 
has been discovered that we can, after all, carry on psychotherapy 
with the mentally retarded, we may even look to the mental health 
people to begin accepting the mentally retarded with mental 
health problems for treatment in mental hygiene clinics and 
hospitals, Similarly we should be able to look to rehabilitation, 
child welfare, public assistance, and other agencies for help 
adapted to the special requirements of the retarded. These special- 
ized approaches can usually be adequately incorporated within 


* This is a demonstrably incorrect assumption. See, for example, Gerhart Saenger, 
The Adjustment of Severely Retarded Adults in the Community (Albany, N.Y.: 
New York State Interdepartmental Health Resources Board, 1957). 
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the agency which serves the general population, without monopo- 
lizing or dislocating the operation of which they are appropriately 
a part. 

On the other hand, there are certain responsibilities toward the 
mentally deficient which, by their nature and potential magnitude, 
require more definitive administrative recognition and at a high 
level. The protective function, for example, will, despite all our 
efforts at rehabilitation, present a problem of greater size and 
diversity between now and the year 2000 than it has heretofore. 
Residential care, especially for the adult, is part of the need, but 
the main ingredient is not the institution per se but the provision 
of guidance and protection. It is a function the discharge of which 
requires the full time and attention of people who are indeed 
experts in the multifaceted problems of mental deficiency and 
for whom these problems are neither administratively nor pro- 
fessionally a side line. Few states, indeed, have provided for 
specialist positions at any level or for any function outside the 
residential institution. Fewer yet have recognized the importance 
of extramural supervision and guardianship. Minnesota is a note- 
worthy exception. It is interesting to recall that its guardianship 
program for the adult mentally deficient grew out of its child 
welfare legislation. 

Finally, we come to the issue of realistic and courageous plan- 
ning. It is time we stopped building “beds” against yesterday’s 
waiting lists, stopped being preoccupied with the mere preserva- 
tion of life, and stopped reiterating that there is nothing wrong 
with our programs that more money would not remedy. Of course, 
will need money, more of it than has been available thus far, but 
so much in the years to come will depend on what we fashion with 
the money we have now—the buildings we design, the precedents 
we establish, the administrative structures, the built-in devices for 
evaluation, what we teach about mental deficiency in universities 
to the potential physicians, sociologists, statesmen, jurists, econ- 
omists, school board members, social workers, parents, and all the 
other people who will determine what money will be permitted 
to buy for the mentally retarded in the future. Along with money 
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we need intelligence, courage, imagination, determination, co- 
operative effort, and a sense of direction. 

I believe we can command these resources on behalf of the 
mentally deficient when there is vigorous collaboration, built on 
a sense of urgency, between the leaders in public agencies and 
the strongly motivated citizens in the voluntary agencies. All of 
us in this field are beset with crises and emergencies, necessitating 
expediencies. We are experimenting and we are making a good 
many mistakes. The problem needs continuous attention by citi- 
zens and by government. There are now burgeoning in a number 
of states voluntary associations ready, willing, and increasingly 
able to enter into the productive kind of partnership toward 
which we are groping. They will need to find in state governments 
officials with ability, a sense of commitment, and a sound knowl- 
edge of mental deficiency, who by virtue of their full-time assign- 
ment and rank are in a position to demonstrate leadership com- 
mensurate with the broad task ahead. 
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